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By L T 
VII.—A RACE 


ey was in the spring of 1895 
that the following apparently 
unimportant occurrence took 
place. I returned home 
somewhat late one evening, 
and was met by my servant, 
Silva, with the words :— 

“A lady, sir—a nun, I think, from her 
dress —is waiting for you in your study.” 

“What can she want with me?” I asked. 
I felt annoyed, as I was anxious to get to 
work on some important experiments. 

“She is very anxious to have an inter- 
view with you, sir—she called almost 
immediately after you had gone out, and 
said if I would allow her she would 
wait to speak to you, as her mission 
was of some importance. I showed her 
into the study, and after a quarter of an 
hour she rang the bell, and desired me to 
tell you that she would not wait now, but 
would call again later. She left the house, 
but came back about ten minutes ago. I 
did not like to refuse her, and-——” 

* Quite right, Silva ; I will see to the mat- 
ter,” I answered. 

I went straight 
to the study, where 
a bright, young- 
looking woman, in 
the full costume 
of a nun of the 
Church of Rome, 
started up and 
came forward to 
meet me. She made 
a brief apology for 
intruding upon me, 
and almost before 
I could reply to 
her, plunged into 
the object of her 
visit. It so hap- 
pened that she 


knew a young man 
Vol. xiii.—1. 
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“SHE MADE A BRIEF APOLOGY FOR INTRUDING UPON ME, 
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in whom I was interested, having come across 
him when in hospital—she confirmed my 
views with regard to him—told me a sub- 
scription was being got up for his benefit, 
and asked if I would contribute towards it. 
I gave her two sovereigns — she expressed 
much gratitude, and speedily left the house. 

At this time I. was lecturing in several 
quarters, and did not give another thought to 
such an apparently uninteresting event. In 
the autumn of the same year, however, I was 
destined to recall it with vivid and startling 
distinctness. 

During the special autumn I was, as I 
fondly hoped, approaching the magnum 
opus of my life—I was in a fair way to 
the discovery of a new explosive which would 
put gunpowder, dynamite, and all other 
explosives completely in the shade. It was 
to be smokeless, devoid of smell, and also 
of such a nature that it would. be impossible 
for it to ignite except when placed in certain 
combinations. Its propelling power would be 
greater than anything in existence ; in short, 
if it turned out what I dreamed, it would be 
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a most important factor in case of war, and 
of immense use to England as a nation. 
Giddy hopes often throbbed in my head as 
I worked over it. 

My experiments were progressing favour- 
ably, but I still wanted one link. Try as I 
would I could not obtain it. No combina- 
tions that I attempted would produce the 
desired result, and in much vexation of 
spirit I was wondering if, after all, the secret 
of my life would never reveal itself, when 
on a certain afternoon Silva opened the 
door of my laboratory and announced two 
visitors. This was an unusual thing for him 
to do, and I started up in surprise and some 
involuntary annoyance. A tall man _ had 
entered the room—-he was dark, with the 
swarthy complexion of a gipsy ; his eyes were 
small, closely-set, and piercing ; he had a long 
beard and a quantity of thick hair falling in 
profusion round his neck. Immediately follow- 
ing him was a little man, in every sense of the 
word his antitype. He was thin and small, 
clean-shaven, and witha bald head. Thetwo 
men were total strangers to me, and I stood 
still for a moment unable to account for this 
intrusion. The elder of the two came 
forward with outstretched hands. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I know I am 
intruding. My name is Paul Lewin—this 
is my friend, Carl Kruse. We have had the 
pleasure of listening to your lecture at the 
Royal Society, and have taken these uncere- 
monious means of forcing ourselves upon 
you, for you are the only man in England 
who can do what we want.” 

“ Pray, sit down,” I said to them both. I 
hastily cleared two chairs, and my uninvited 
guests seated themselves. Lewin’s face 
seemed fairly to twitch with eagerness, but 
Kruse, on the contrary, was very quiet and 
calm. He was as immovable in expression 
as his companion was the reverse. The 
elder man’s deep-set eyes flashed ; he looked 
me all over from head to foot. 

“You are the only person who can help us,” 
he repeated, breathing quickly as he spoke. 

“ Pray explain yourself,” I said to him. 


“T will do so, and in a few words. 
Mr. Kruse and I heard you lecture in 
the early part of last summer. From 


hints you let drop it became abundantly 
clear to us both that you were in the 
pursuit of a discovery which has occupied 
the best part of both our lives. We are ina 
difficulty which we believe that you can 
explain away. We had hoped not to ask 
you for any assistance, but time is precious 
—any moment. you may perfect your most 
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interesting experiments. In that case the 
patent and the honour would be yours, and 
we should be out of it. Now, we don’t want 
to be out of it, and we have come here to 
ask you frankly if you will co-operate with 
us.” 

I felt the warm blood rushing into my face. 

“T don’t understand you,” I said; “to 
what discovery do you allude?” 

“To that of the great new explosive,” said 
Kruse. 

I sprang to my feet in 
excitement. 

“You must be making a mistake,” I said. 
“JT have not breathed a word of the matter 
over which I am engaged to a living soul.” 

“You dropped hints at your lecture, which 
made it plain to us that you and we were on 
the same track,” said Kruse. “ But, here, I 
can prove the matter.” He took a ncte-book 
hurriedly out of his pocket and began to 
read from it. 

I listened to him in dismay and astonish- 
ment. There was not the least doubt that 
these men were working on my own lines 
nay, more, that their intelligence was equal 
to my own, and it was highly probable that 
they would be first in the field. 

“ The fact is this,” said Lewin: “ my friend 
and I have been really working with you step 
by step. While you have been perfecting 
your great explosive in your London labora- 
tory, we have been conducting matters on a 
larger and freer scale in our more extensive 
laboratories off the Cornish coast. The 
solitude of our place, too, enables us to test 
our explosive in the open air. Now, we 
know exactly the point to which you have 
come, and your present difficulty is ”—he 
dropped his voice to a semi-whisper—-“ you 
are trying tocombine certain gases to produce 
a certain result. Now, we have discovered 
what you want, but our explosive is still far 


ill-suppressed 


from perfect, owing to the instability of 
nitrogen chloride”—-he dropped his voice 
again. 


“ You can help us,” he said, abruptly ; “1 
see by your face that you have certain infor- 
mation which will be valuable to us. Now 
we, on our side, have information which will 
be of immense benefit to you. Will you join 
us in the matter? You have but to name 
your own price.” 

I could not help staring at Lewin in 
astonishment—he started impatiently from 
his seat. 

“This is the state of the case, sir,” he 
continued : “ our lives have been spent over 
this matter—it is a great work—a magnificent 
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discovery; it is nearly complete. When 
absolutely completed we intend to offer it to 
the German Government for something like a 
million sterling—but there is a probability 
that you may be first in the field. If you 
patent: your discovery before ours, we are 
done men. Will you be content to work with 
us, or”—he stopped, his face was crimson, his 
eyes seemed to start from his head. 


“My friend is right,” said Kruse, “ but 





“WILL YOU BE CONTENT TO WORK WITH US?” 


he is far too excitable: I have told him 
so over and over. We know of your 
discovery, Mr. Gilchrist; we believe that 
you can help us, and we know that we can 
help you. We are working on the same 
lines. The discovery of this new explosive 
means money, a very large fortune, and fame. 
Now, we don’t mean to resign our own share 
in this without a struggle, but we are satisfied 
to go hand in glove with you. Will you visit 
us in Cornwall and help us with our experi- 
ment? We will impart to you gladly what 
we know, on condition that you in your turn 
give us information. You thus see that 
between us the discovery is complete ; without 
our united efforts it may be a very long time 
before it is ready for use. Let us go shares in 
the matter.” 

““T am not working at this thing for money,” 
I said. “I am an unmarried man, and have 
as much money as I need. When my dis- 
covery is complete I shall offer it to the English 
Government—they can do what they please 
with it—my reward will be the gain which it 
will give to my country. This is a time of 
peace, but on all hands men are armed to 


the teeth. The discovery of this explosive, 
if it means all that I hope it may mean, will 
be a most important factor in case of war.” 
Kruse laughed somewhat nervously. 
“We are not so quixotic as you are,” he 
said ; “I have a wife, and my friend, Lewin, 
has large claims upon him which make it 


essential that he should make money where 
he can. Now, will you come to terms 
or not? ‘The fact is this, our knowledge 


is indispensable to 
you, your knowledge 
is indispensable to us 
—shall we go shares 
or not?” 

I thought for a 
little. I had begun 
by being much an- 
noyed with my strange 
visitors, but now, in 
spite of myself, I was 
interested. They not 
only knew what they 
were talking about, 
but they had some- 
thing to sell, which I 
was only too willing 
to buy. 


“Can I look at 
your notes for a mo- 
ment?” I said to 
Kruse. 


He immediately 
handed me his note-book. I glanced over 
what he had written down — his statements 
were clear and to the point. There was no 
doubt that he and his companions were 
working on identical lines with myself. 

“T cannot give you an answer imme- 
diately,” I said; “your visit has astonished 
me ; the knowledge that you and I are work- 
ing at a similar discovery has amazed me 
still more. Will you call upon me again 
to-morrow? I may then be in a position 
to speak to you.” 

They rose at once, Lewin with ill- 
suppressed irritation, but Kruse quietly. 

The moment I was alone I gave myself 
up to anxious thought. It was impossible 
to pursue any further investigations that day, 
and, leaving the laboratory, I spent the rest 
of the evening in my study. At night I slept 
little, and on the following morning had 
resoived to make terms with the Cornish 
men. They both arrived at ten o'clock, 
accompanied now by a pretty young woman, 
whom Kruse introduced as his wife. The 
moment I saw her face I was puzzled by an 
intangible likeness to somebody else—she 
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was fair-haired, and, I had little doubt, had 
German blood in her veins—her eyes were 
large and blue, and particularly innocent in 
expression—her mouth was softly curved ; 
she had pretty teeth and a bright smile—she 
was like thousands of other women, and yet 
there was a difference. I felt certain that she 
was not a stranger to me, but where and 
under what possible circumstances I had met 
her before was a mystery which I could not 
fathom. She apologized in a pretty way for 
forcing herself into my presence, but told me 
she was really as much interested in the 
discovery as her husband and friend, and as 
the matter was of the utmost importance, had 
insisted on coming with them to visit me 
to-day. 

Having asked my guests to be seated, I 
immediately proceeded to the subject of their 
visit. 

“T have thought very carefully over this 
matter,” I said, “ and perceive that it may be 
best in the end for us to come to a mutual 
arrangement, but I can only do so on the 
distinct understanding that if this explosive 
is completed it is not to be offered to a 
foreign nation, except in the event of the 
English Government refusing it. That is 
extremely unlikely, as, if it is perfected on the 
lines which I have sketched out in my mind, 
it will be too valuable for us as a nation to 
lose. I am willing, gentlemen,” I continued, 
“to help you with my knowledge, provided 
you allow a proper legal document to be 
drawn up, in which each of us pledges the 
other that we will take no steps with regard 
to the use of the explosive or the surrender- 
ing our rights in it, but with the concurrence 
of all three. My lawyer can easily prepare 
such a document, and we will all sign it. 
On those terms and those alone I am willing 
to go with you.” 

Lewin looked by no means satisfied, but 
Kruse and his wife eagerly agreed to every- 
thing that I suggested. 

“It is perfectly fair,” said Mrs. Kruse, 
speaking in a bright, crisp voice ; “ we give 
you something —you give us something. 
When the explosive is complete we go 


shares in the matter. We are willing to 
sign the document you speak of. Is it not 
so, Carl?” 

“ Certainly,” said her husband. “ Mr. 


Gilchrist’s terms are quite reasonable.” 

Lewin still remained silent. 

“T have nothing else to suggest,” I said, 
looking at him. 

“Oh, I am in your hands,” he said then ; 
“the fact is, the thing that worries me is 









having to offer this to England. I am nota 
patriot in any sense of the word, and I believe 
Germany would give us more for it.” 

“* My terms are absolute,” I repeated. “I 
am rather nearer to perfect discovery than 
you are, and the matter must drop, and we 
must both take our chances of being first in 
the field, if you do not agree to what I 
suggest.” 

“T am in your hands,” repeated the man. 
“When the legal document is drawn up I 
am willing to sign it.” 

“And now,” said Mrs. Kruse, coming 
forward and pushing back the fluffy hair 
from her forehead, “ you will immediately 
arrange to come to us in Cornwall, will you 
not, Mr. Gilchrist ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “and the sooner 
the better, for if this thing is to be completed, 
we have really no time to lose. I can go to 
Cornwall the day after to-morrow, and bring 
my lawyer's document with me.” 

“That will do, capitally,” said Mrs. Kruse 

-“we ourselves go home to-night—we are 
greatly obliged to you. This is our address.” 
She took out her card-case as she spoke, 
extracted a card, and hastily scribbled some 
directions on the back. 

“Our place is called Castle Lewin,” she 
said—“ it is situated on the coast not far 
from Chrome Ash—the country around is 
very wild, but there is a magnificent view and 
some splendid cliffs. Your nearest station 
is Chrome Ash. Our carriage shall meet 
you there and bring you straight to Castle 
Lewin.” 

* You had best take an early train,” said 
Lewin, “that is, if you want to arrive in time 
for dinner. A good train leaves Paddington 
at 5.50 in the morning. I am sorry we are 
asking you to undertake so long a journey.” 

“Pray do not mention it,” I answered ; “I 
am quite accustomed to going about the 
country, and think nothing of a few hours on 
the railway.” 

“We will expect you the day after -to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Kruse ; “we are greatly 
obliged to you. I am quite sure you will 
never repent of the kindness you are about 
to show us.” She held out her hand frankly, 
her blue eyes looked full into mine. Again 
I was puzzled by an intangible likeness. 
Where, when, how had I met the gaze of 
those eyes before? My memory would not 
supply the necessary link. I took the hand 
she offered, and a few moments later my 
guests had left me alone. 

I went out at once to consult my lawyer 
and to tell him of the curious occurrence 
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which had taken place. He promised to 
draw up the necessary document, and begged 
of me to be careful how far I gave myself 
away. 

“There is no doubt that the men are 
enthusiastic scientists,” I said. “ It is plainly 
a case of give and take, and I believe I can- 
not do better than go shares with them in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Scrivener promised that I should have 
the terms of agreement in my possession 
that evening, and I returned home. 

The next day I made further preparations 
for my Cornish visit, and on the following 
morning, at an early hour, took train from 
Paddington to Chrome Ash. The season of 
year was late October, and as I approached 
the coast I noticed that a great gale was 
blowing seawards. I am fond of Nature in 
her stormy moods, and as I had the com- 
partment to myself, I opened the window and 
put out my head to inhale the breeze. 

I arrived at Chrome Ash between five and 
six in the evening. Twilight was already 
falling and rain was pouring in torrents. It 
was a desolate little wayside station, and I 
happened to be the only passenger who left 
the train. A nicely appointed brougham 
and a pair of horses were waiting outside, 
and with her head poked out of the window, 
looking eagerly around, I saw the pretty face 
of Mrs. Kruse. 

““Ah, you have come ; that is good,” she 
said. “I determined to meet you myself. 
Now, step in, won’t you? I have brought 
the brougham, for the night is so wild. We 
have a long drive before us, over ten miles— 
I hope you won’t object to my company.” 

I assured her to 
the contrary, and 
seated myself by 
her side. As I in- 
tended to return to 
town on the follow- 
ing day, I had only 
brought my suit- 
case with me. This 
was placed beside 
the driver, and we 
started off at a 
round pace in the 
direction of Castle 
Lewin. 

To get to this 
out-of-the-way part 
of the country we 
had to skirt the 
coast, and the wind 
was now so high 





that the horses had to battle against it. The 
roads were in many places unprotected, and 
less surefooted beasts might have been in 
danger of coming to grief as they rounded 
promontories and skirted suspicious-looking 
landslips. 

The drive took over an hour, and long 
before we reached Castle Lewin darkness 
enveloped us. But at last we entered a 
long avenue, the horses dashed forward, the 
carriage made an abrupt turn, and I saw 
before me an old-fashioned, low house with a 
castellated roof and a tower at one end. 
We drew up before a deep porch, a man- 
servant ran down some steps, flung open the 
door of the brougham, and helped Mrs. 
Kruse to alight. 

“See that Mr. Gilchrist’s luggage is taken 
to his room,” she said, “and please tell your 
master and Mr. Lewin that we have returned. 
Come this way, please, Mr. Gilchrist.” 

She led me into a square and lofty hall, the 
walls of which were decorated with different 
trophies of the chase. The floor was of oak, 
slippery and dark with age, and although the 
evening was by no means cold, a fire burned 
on the hearth at one side of the room. The 
fire looked cheerful, and I stepped up to 
it not unwillingly. 

“ From the first of October to the first of 
May I never allow that fire to go out,” said the 
young hostess, coming forward and rubbing 
her hands before the cheerful blaze. ‘ This, 
as I have told you, Mr. Gilchrist, is a solitary 
place, and we need all the home comforts we 
can get. I am vexed that my husband is not 


in to receive you—but, ah! I hear him.” 
She started and listened attentively. 





“‘WE STARTED OFF AT A ROUND PACE.” 
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A side door which I had not before noticed 
opened, and Kruse and his extraordinary dark 
companion both entered the room. They 
were accompanied by a couple of pointers, 
and were both dressed in thick jerseys and 
knickerbockers. Kruse offered me his hand 
in a calm, nonchalant manner, but Lewin, who 
could evidently never check his impetuosity, 
came eagerly forward, grasped my hand as if 
in a vice, and said, with emphasis :— 

“We are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Gilchrist—welcome to Castle Lewin. I am 
sorry the night is such a bad one, or, late as it 
is, we might have had a walk round the place 
before dinner.” 

“No, no, Paul,” said Mrs. Kruse, “you 
must not think of taking Mr. Gilchrist out 
again—he has had a long railway journey and 
a tiring drive, and would, I am sure, like to go 
to his room now to rest and dress for dinner.” 

“T will show you the way,” said Kruse. 

He took me up a low flight of stairs 
—we turned down a corridor, and he threw 
open the door of a pleasant, modern-look- 
ing bedroom. A fire blazed here also, the 
curtains were drawn at the windows, and 
the whole place looked cheery and hospitable. 
My host stepped forward, stirred up the fire 
to a more cheerful blaze, put on a log or 
two, and telling me that dinner would be 
announced by the sounding of a gong, left 
me to my own meditations. 

I stood for a short time by the fire, and 
then proceeded to dress. By-and-by the 
gong sounded through the house, and.I went 
downstairs into the hall. The pointers were 
lying in front of the fire, and a great mastiff 
had now joined their company. The mastiff 
glanced at me out of two bloodshot eyes, 
and growled angrily as I approached. I am 
always fond of dogs, and, pretending not to 
notice the creature’s animosity, patted him 
on his head. He looked up at me in some 
astonishment ; his growls ceased; he rose 
slowly on his haunches, and not only received 
my caresses favourably, but even went the 
length of rubbing himself against my legs. 
At this moment Mrs. Kruse, in a pretty 
evening dress, tripped into the hall. 

“ Ah, there you are,” she said, “and I see 
Demoniac has made friends with you. He 
scarcely ever does that with anyone.” 

At this instant Lewin and Kruse entered 
the hall. I gave my arm to Mrs. Kruse, and 
we went into the dining-room. During dinner 
the gale became more tempestuous, and 
Kruse and his wife entertained me with 
tales of shipwreck and disaster. 


The cloth was removed, and an old 


mahogany table, nearly black with age and 
shining like a looking-glass, reflected decanters 
of wine and a plentiful dessert. 

“Pass the wine round,” said Lewin. 
“Pray, Mr. Gilchrist, help yourself. I can 
recommend that port. It has been in bins 
at Castle Lewin since ’47, and is mellow 
enough to please any taste.” 

So it was, being pale in colour and appa- 
rently mild and harmless as water. I drank 
a couple of glasses, but when the bottle 
was passed to me a third time, refused any 
more. 

“TI never exceed two glasses,” I said, “ and 
perhaps as we have a good deal to do and to 
see 5 

“ T understand,” said Mrs. Kruse, who was 
still seated at the table. “We will have 
coffee brought to us in my husband’s study ; 
shall we go there now?” She rose as she 
spoke, and we followed her out of the room. 
We crossed the hall, where the fire still 
smouldered on the hearth, and entered a 
large, low-ceiled room at the opposite side. 
Here lamps were lit, and curtains drawn ; 
the place looked snug and cheerful. 

“ We may as well look over your document 
before we repair to the laboratories, Mr. 
Gilchrist,” said Kruse. “I gather from what 
you said in town that you do not care to 
impart any of your knowledge to us until we 
have signed the agreement.” 

“T have brought it with me,” I answered ; 
“with your permission I will go and fetch it.” 

I left the room, went up to my bedroom, 
took my lawyer’s hastily-prepared agreement 
from its place in my suit-case, and returned 
to the study. As I did so, the following 
words fell upon my ears :— 

“Tt will be the third cup, Carl—you will 
not forget ?” 

I could not hear Kruse’s reply, but the 
words uttered by his wife struck on my ears 
for a fleeting moment with a serse of 
curiosity—then I forgot all about them. 
The full meaning of that apparently innocent 
sentence was to return to me later. 

Lewin, who was standing on the hearth 
with his hands behind him, motioned me to 
achair. Mrs. Kruse sat down by the table 

-she leant her elbows on it, revealing the 
pretty contour of her rounded arms, her eyes 
were bright, her cheeks slightly flushed—she 
certainly was a very pretty young woman ; 
but now, as I gave her a quick, keen glance, 
I observed for the first time a certain hard- 
ness round the lines of her mouth, and also 
a steely gleam in the blue of her eyes which 
made me believe it just possible that she 
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might have another side to her character. 
As I looked at her she returned my gaze 
fully and steadily—then raising her voice she 
spoke with some excitement. 

“Carl,” she said, “ Mr. Gilchrist is ready, 
and we have no time to lose. Remember 
that to-night, if all goes well, we perfect the 
great explosive. Now, then, to work.” 

“ Here is the agreement,” I said, taking the 








“WERE IS THE AGREEMENT,’ I SAID.” 


lawyer’s document out of its blue envelope— 
“will you kindly read it? We can then affix 
our signatures, and the matter is arranged.” 

Kruse was the first to read the document. 
I watched his eyes as they travelled with 
great speed over the writing. Then he drew 
up his chair to the table, and dipped his pen 
in ink preparatory to signing his signature. 

“ Hold a moment,” I said ; “ we ought to 
call in a servant to witness this.” 

A slightly startled look flitted across Mrs. 
Kruse’s face, but after an instant’s hesitation 
she rose and rang the bell. 

The footman appeared—he watched us 
as we put our names at the end of the 
paper, and then added his own signature 
underneath. When he had left the room 
Kruse spoke. 

“Now that matter is settled,” he said, 
“and we can set to work. You know, I 
think, Mr. Gilchrist, exactly how far we have 
gone.” Here he produced his pocket-book 
and began to read aloud. 

I listened attentively—Mrs. Kruse and 
Lewin stood near—I noticed that Mrs. Kruse 


breathed a little quicker than usual; her 
Vol. xiii —2. 
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breath seemed now and then to come from 
her body with a sort of pant. 

** At this point we are stuck,” said Kruse, 
pulling up short; “we have tried every 
known method, but we cannot overcome this 
difficulty.” 

“ And for the success of the experiment,” 
I interrupted, “it is almost an initial know- 
ledge.” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” said Lewin. 

“T can put you right,” I said; 
“you are working with a wrong 
formula — you do not know, per- 
haps”—I then began to explain to 
them the action of a substance as yet 
never used in the 
combination in 
which I had 
worked it. I was 
interrupted in my 
speech by Kruse. 

“Anna,” he said, 
“get paper. Write 
down slowly and 
carefully every 
word that Mr. Gil- 
christ says. Now, 
then, sir, we are 
ready to listen. 
Are you all right, 
Anna ?” 

“Quite,” she 
answered. 

I began to explain away the main difficulty. 
Mrs. Kruse wrote down my words one by one 
as they fell from my lips. Now and then she 
raised her eyes to question me, and her use 
of technical terms showed me that she was 
completely at home with the subject. 

“ By Jove! Why did we not think of that 
for ourselves ?” said Lewin, interlarding his 
remark with a great oath. 

“We are extremely obliged to you, Mr. 
Gilchrist,” said Kruse. “This sweeps away 
every difficulty, the discovery is complete.” 

“Complete? I can scarcely believe it,” 
said Mrs. Kruse. 

At this moment the servant entered with 
coffee ; it was laid on the table, and we each 
took a cup. 

“ You told me,” I said, when I had drained 
off the contents of the tiny cup which had 
been presented to me, “that you have failed 
in this initial difficulty, and yet you have con- 
quered in a matter which baffles me.” I 
then named the point beyond which I could 
not get. 

“Yes, we certainly know all about that,” 
said Kruse. 
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“You will give me your information ?” 

“ Of course, but the best way of doing so 
by showing you the experiment itself.” 
“That will do admirably,” I replied. 

“Tf you are ready we will go now,” said 
Mrs. Kruse. 

She started up as she spoke, and led the 
way. 

We left the study, and, going down some 
passages, found ourselves in the open air. 
We were now in a square yard, surrounded on 
all sides by buildings. Lewin walked first, 
carrying the lantern. Its light fell upon an 
object which caused me to start with sur- 
prise. ‘This was nothing less than a balloon 
about twenty feet 
in diameter, which a oe 
was tied down with % 
ropes and securely Yi 
fastened to an iron 
ring in the pave- 
ment. It swayed 
to and fro in the 
gusts of wind. 

‘*Halloa!” I 
cried, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘what is 
this ? ” 

“ Our favourite 
chariot,” answered 
Mrs. Kruse, with 
a laugh. “ Wait 
a moment, Paul, 
won’t you? I want 
to show our balloon to 
Mr. Gilchrist. Is it not 
a beauty ?” she added, 
looking in my face. 

“TI do not see any 
car,” I replied. 

“The car happens 
to be out of order. You 
do not know, perhaps, 
Mr. Gilchrist, that I 
am an accomplished 
aeronaut. I do not 
think I enjoy anything 
more than my sail in 
the air. It was only last 
Monday——” 
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” My dear Anna, if “wHaALLoa! 


you get on that theme 

we shall not reach the laboratories to-night,” 
interrupted her husband. “This way, please, 
Mr. Gilchrist.” 

He opened a door as he spoke, and I 
found myself in a large laboratory fitted up 
with the usual appliances. 

Kruse and his companion, Lewin, began 
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to show me round, and Mrs. Kruse stood 
somewhere near the entrance. 

The laboratory was full of a very disagree- 
able smell—Kruse remarked on this, and 
began to explain it away. 

“We were making experiments until a late 
hour this afternoon,” he said, “ with some iso- 
cyanides, and as you are aware, the smell from 
such is almost overpowering, but we thought 
it would have cleared away by now.” 

“TI hope you don’t mind it?” said Lewin. 

“T know it well, of course,” I answered, 
“but it has never affected me as it does 
now. ‘The fact is, I feel quite dizzy.” As I 
spoke I reeled slightly and put my hand to 
my head. 

“The smell is abominable,” said Kruse. 
“Come to this side of the laboratory ; you 
may be better if you 
get nearer the door.” 

I followed my host. 

“What is the matter 
with you, Mr. Gil- 
christ?” said Mrs. 
Kruse, the moment 
| she looked at my face. 
a 74 “It is those fumes, 

pany my dear,” said her 

“they are 

affecting Mr. Gilchrist 
in a curious way—he 
says he feels quite 

dazed.” 

*“T do,” I answered. 
“ My head is giddy ; it 
may be partly the long 
journey.” 

“Then I tell you 
what,” said the 
wife, in an eager 
voice, “ you shall 
not be worried with 
any more experi 
ments to-night. 
The best thing 
you can do is to 
go straight to bed, 
and then in the 
morning the labo- 

= ratory will be fresh 

and wholesome. 
Carl and Paul 

Lewin will experiment for you in the morn- 
ing to your heart’s content.” 

“Ves, really it is the best thing to do,” 
said Kruse. 

I sank down on a bench. 

“T believe you are right,” I said. 

My sensations puzzled me not a little. 
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When I entered the laboratory I was full of 
the keenest enthusiasm for the moment when 
Kruse and his companion should sweep 
away the last obstacle towards the perfecting 
of the grand explosive—now it seemed to me 
that I did not care whether I ever learned 
their secret or not. The explosive itself and 
all that it meant might go to the bottom of 
the sea as far as I was concerned. I only 
longed to lay my throbbing and giddy head 
on my pillow. 

“T will take your advice,” I said. “It is 
quite evident that in my tired state these 
fumes must be having a direct and poisoning 
effect upon me.” 

“Come with me,” said Kruse ; “ you must 
not stay a moment longer in this place.” 

I bade Mrs. Kruse and Lewin good-night, 
and Kruse, conducting me through the yard 
where the balloon was fastened, took me to 
my bedroom. The fire burned here cheer- 
fully—the bed was turned down, the snowy 
sheets and befiilled pillows seemed to invite 
me torepose. I longed for nothing more in 
all the world than to lay my head on my 
pillow. 

* Good-night,” said Kruse—he held out 
his hand, looking fixedly at me as he spoke. 
The next moment he had left the room. 

I sank into a chair when he was gone, and 
thought as well as I could of the events of 
the evening, but my head was in such a whirl 
that I found I could not think consecutively. 
I threw off my coat and, without troubling 
to undress, lay down and fell into a deep and 
dreamless slumber. 


“ Have you got the hydrogen and chlorine 
ready ?” 

These words, whispered rapidly, fell upon 
my ears with distinctness. They did not 
disturb me, for I thought they were part of a 
dream ; I had a curious unwillingness to 
open my eyes or to arouse myself—an unac- 
countable lethargy was over me, but I felt 
neither frightened nor unhappy. I knew 
that I was on a visit to Lewin and Kruse in 
Cornwall, and I believed myself to be lying 
on the bed where I had fallen into such heavy 
slumber some hours ago. I felt that I had 
slept very deeply, but I was unwilling to 
awake yet, or stir in any way. It is true I 
heard people bustling about, and presently a 
vessel of some kind fell to the floor with a loud 
clatter. A woman’s voice said, ‘‘ Hush, it will 
arouse him,” and then a man made a reply 
which I could not catch. My memory went on 
working calmly and steadily. I recalled how 
the evening had been passed—the signing of 
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the document—the balloon in the yard, the 
horrible smell in the laboratory. Then I 
remembered as if I heard them over again 
Mrs. Kruse’s words when I returned to the 
study, “/¢ well be the third cup.” What did she 
mean? Why should I be bothered with 
this small memory now? I never wanted to 
sleep as I did at this moment—I had _ never 
felt so unaccountably, so terribly drowsy. 

“1 hope that noise did not wake him,” 
said a voice which I knew was no echo of 
memory, but a real voice—I recognised it to 
be that of Mrs. Kruse. 

“ He is right enough,” replied her husband. 
““T gave you enough narceine to put into his 
coffee to finish off a stronger and a bigger 
man—don’t worry. Yes, Lewin, I will help 
you in a moment to carry him into the yard.” 

“The storm is getting less,” said Mrs. 
Kruse. ‘ Be quick. Oh, surely he is dead!” 
she added. 

“Tf not dead, all but,” replied her husband. 
“T tell you I gave him a stiff dose—he never 
moved nor uttered a sigh when we took him 
from his bedroom.” 

Lethargic as I undoubtedly was, these last 
words had the effect of making me open my 
eyes. I did so, blinking with the stupor which 
was oppressing me. I stared vacantly round 
me. Where was I?—what had happened? 
My limbs felt as if weighted with lead, and I 
now experienced for the first time since I had 
heard the voices an unaccountable difficulty 
in stirring them. I tried to raise my hand, 
and then I was conscious of a hideous pang 
—the knowledge flashed across me that I 
was bound hand and foot. I was, then, the 
victim of foul play—but, good God! what ? 
What awful discovery had I just made? My 
memory was becominy quite active, but my 
whole body felt numbed and dulled into a 
lethargy which almost a sounted to paralysis. 
Making a great effort, I forced myself to 
turn my head. As I did so a woman’s face 
peered down into mine. It was the face of 
my hostess, Mrs. Kruse. She turned quickly 
away. 

“He is not dead,” I heard her whisper ; 
“he is coming to.” 

At that moment I knew where I was—I 
was lying on the floor of the laboratory. 
How had I got there—what was about to 
happen? I found my voice. 

“ For God’s sake, what is the matter?” I 
cried; “where am I? Is that you, Mrs. 
Kruse? What has happened ?” 

The moment I spoke, Mrs. Kruse stepped 
behind me, so that, bound as I was, I could 
no longer see her face or figure. The light 





in the laboratory was very dim, and just 
then the huge form of Lewin came 
between me and it. He bent over me, and, 
putting his hand under my shoulders, lifted 
me to a sitting posture—at the same moment 
Kruse took hold of my feet. In that fashion, 
without paying the slightest attention to my 
words, they carried me into the yard where 
the balloon was fastened. The contact with 
the open air immediately made me quite 
wide awake, and a fear took possession of me 
which threatened to rob me of my reason. 

“What are you doing? Why am I bound 
in this fashion? Why don’t you speak ?” I 
cried. 

They were dumb, as though I had not 
uttered a word. I struggled madly, writhing 
in my bonds. 

“ Mrs. Kruse,” I cried out, “I know you 
are there. As you are a woman, have mercy ; 
tell me what this unaccountable thing means. 
Why am I tied hand and foot? If you really 
mean to kill me, for God’s sake put me out 
of my misery at once.” 

“ Hold your tongue, or I'll dash your 
brains out,” said the ruffian Lewin. “ Anna, 
step back. Now, Carl, bring the ropes 
along.” 

As the brute spoke he flung me with 
violence upon a plank, which ran across the 
iron hoop to which the meshes of 
the great balloon were attached. I 
struggled to free myself, but in my 
bound condition was practically 
powerless. 

“What are you 
doing ? Speak ; 
tell me the worst,” 
I said. I was gasp- 
ing with terror, 
and a cold sweat 
had burst out in 
every pore. 

“If you want 
to know the worst, 
it is this: you are 
going to carry 
your secret to the 
stars,” said Lewin. 
“Not another 
word, or*I’ll put |/ Mf 
an end to you on 
the spot.” 

As he spoke he 
and his com- 
panion began to 
lash me firmly to 
the plank. My - 
hands, which E 
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were already tied together round the wrists, 
were drawn up over my head and fastened 
securely by means of a rope to one end 
of the plank; my feet were secured in a 
similar manner to the other. Just at this 
instant a sudden bright flash of lightning lit 
up the yard, and I caught sight of a large 
dumb-bell-shaped glass flask, and also what 
appeared to be a tin canister. These 
Kruse held in his hand and proceeded, with 
l.ewin’s assistance, to fasten round the outer 
side of the plank, just under where I was 
lying. They were kept in their places by an 
iron chain. As soon as this operation was over 
Lewin began to slash away at the ropes which 
kept the balloon in the yard. I now found 
myself lying stretched out flat, unable to move 
a single inch, staring up at the great balloon 
which towered above me. It was just at 
that supreme moment of agony, amid the 
roaring of the gale, that Mrs. Kruse, coming 
softly behind me, whispered something in my 
ear. 

“IT give you one chance,” she said ; “ the 
loop which binds your hands to the plank is 
single.” She said nothing more, but stepped 
back. ; 

The next instant, amid a frightful roar of 
thunder, the balloon was lifted from _ its 
moorings and shot up into the night. As it 
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cleared the buildings the full force of the 
gale caught it, and I felt myself being swept 
up with terrible velocity into the very heart 
of the storm. Blinding flashes of lightning 
played around me on every side, while the 
peals of thunder merged into one continuous, 
deafening roar. Up and up I flew, with the 
wind screaming through the meshes of the 
net-work and threatening each moment to 
tear the balloon to fluttering ribbons. Then, 
almost before I was aware of it, I found 
myself gazing up at a wonderful, star-flecked 
firmament, and was drifting in what seemed 
to bea breathless calm. I heard the thunder 
pealing away below me, and was conscious of 
bitter cold. The terrible sense of paralysis 
and inertia had now, to a great extent, left 
me, and my reason began to re-assert itself. 
I was able to review the whole situation. 
I not only knew where I was, but I also 
knew what the end must be. 

“ Hydrogen and chlorine,” I muttered to 
myself. “The dumb-bell-shaped glass vessel 
which is fastened under the plank contains, 
without doubt, these two gases, and the tin 
canister which rests beneath them is full 
of nitro-glycerine.” Yes, I knew what this 
combination meant. When the first glint 
of the sun’s rays struck upon the glass vesset 
it would be instantly shattered. The nitro- 
glycerine would explode by the concussion, and 
the balloon and I myself would be blown into 
impalpable dust beyond sight or sound of the 
earth. 

This satanic scheme for my destruction 
had been planned by the fiends in human 
shape who had lured me to Cornwall. 
Having got my secret from me, they meant to 
destroy all trace of my existence. The deadly 
poison of narceine had been introduced into 
my coffee. I knew well the action of that 
pernicious alkaloid, and now perceived that the 
smell in the laboratory had nothing whatever 
to do with my unaccountable giddiness and 
terrible inertia. Narceine would, in short, 
produce all the symptoms from which I had 
suffered, and would induce so sound and 
deadly a sleep that I could be moyed from 
my bed without awakening. Yes, the ruffians 
had made their plans carefully, and all had 
transpired according to their wishes. There 
was absolutely no escape for me. With 
insane fury I tore at my bonds. The ropes 
only cut into the flesh of my hands, that 
was all. 

The storm had now passed quite out of 
hearing, and I found myself in absolute still- 
ness and silence. I was sailing away to my 
death at the dawn of day. So awful were the 


emotions in my breast that I almost wished 
that death would hasten in order to end my 
sufferings. Why had not the hydrogen and 
chlorine exploded when I was passing 
through the storm? Why had the light- 
ning not been merciful enough to hurry 
my death? Under ordinary circumstances 
they would certainly have combined if they 
had been subjected to so much actinic light. 
I could not account for my escape, until I 
suddenly remembered that in all probability 
the stop-cock between the two gases in the 
dumb-bell-shaped glass had only been turned 
just when the balloon was sent off, in which 
case the gases would not have had time to 
diffuse properly for explosion. 

At the dawn or day the deadly work would 
be complete. The question now was this— 
how long had I to live, and was there any 
possible means of escape ? 

The action of the drug had now nearly 
worn off, and I was able to think with acute- 
ness and intelligence. I recalled Mrs. 
Kruse’s strange parting words, “The loop 
which binds your hands to the plank is single.” 
What did she mean? After all, it was little 
matter to me how I was bound, for I could 
not stir an inch. Nevertheless, her words 
kept returning to me, and suddenly as I 
pondered over them I began to see a mean- 
ing. ‘Theloop was single. This, of course, 
meant that the cord was only passed once 
round the rope straps which secured my 
wrists together. I nearly leapt as I lay upon my 
hard and cruel bed, for at this instant a vivid 
memory returned to me. Years ago I had 
exposed a spiritualist who had _ utilized a 
similar contrivance to deceive his audience. 
His wrists had been firmly tied together, and 
then a single loop was passed between them, 
and fastened toa beam above his head. He 
had been able to extricate himself by means 
of a clever trick. I knew how he had done 
it. Was it possible that my murderous hosts 
had tied my hands to the plank in a similar 
manner? If so, notwithstanding their sharp- 
ness, what an oversight was theirs ! 

In desperate excitement I began to work 
the cord between my wrists up and up 
between my palms until I could just reach it 
with my little finger, and by a supreme effort 
slipped it over my left hand. Great God, I 
was free! I could now move my hands, 
although they were still tightly tied together 
round the wrists. In frantic despair I began 
to tug and tear at the cords which bound 
them. Cutting hard with my teeth, I at last 
managed to liberate my hands, and then my 
next intention was to unfasten the horrible 
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explosive from the plank. Here, however, I 
was met by what seemed to be an insuper- 
able difficulty. The glass vessel and the tin 
canister had been secured round the plank 
by means of a chain, which was lashed in 
such a manner that by no possible means 
could I undoit. I was now free to move, but 
the means of destruction were still close to me. 
How long had I before the sun would rise ? 
Even now the light in the heavens was getting 
stronger and stronger. What should I do? 
My hands were free and I could sit up. In 
another moment I had managed to untie the 
cords from my legs. And then, with many a 
slip and struggle, 1 contrived to clamber up the 
network till I came to the balloon itself, when 
I set to work to tear at the silk with my nails 
and teeth like a man possessed. After almost 
superhuman efforts, 1 managed to make a 
very small hole in the silk. ‘This I enlarged 
first with my finger and then with my whole 
hand, tearing away the silk in doing so till I had 
made a huge rent in the side of the balloon. 
As soon as this 
happened, I ' 
knew that the ; | is 
balloon would \ | 
slowly, but 
surely, begin to 
descend. The 
question now 
was this: how 
soon would the 
sun rise? Per- 
haps in an hour, 
but I thought 
sooner. The 
murderous ex 
plosive was so 
secured to the 
plank that there 
was not the smallest chance 
of my getting rid of it. My 
one and only chance of life 
was to reach the ground _, 
before the sun got up. If 
this did not happen, I should 
be blown to atoms. . 
The stars were already 
growing faint in the heavens, 
and, sitting on the plank, 
holding the meshes of the 
balloon on either side, I 


ventured to look below me. “1! MADE A HUGE RENT IN THE SIDE OF THE BALLOON.” 


I saw, with a slight feeling 

of relief, that the wind must have changed, 
for, instead of being blown seawards, as was 
doubtless the intention of my murderers, I 
had gone a considerable way inland. I 









could see objects, trees, villages, solitary 
houses dotted in kaleidoscope pattern beneath 
me—it seemed to me as I gazed that the world 
was coming up to meet me. Each moment 
the trees, the houses, assumed more definite 
shape. Within a quarter of an hour I saw 
that I was only about six hundred feet from 
a large park into which I was descending. 

A grey, pearly tint was now over every- 
thing—this, moment ty moment, assumed a 
rose hue. I knew by past experience that in 
five minutes at the farthest the sun would 
rise, and striking its light across the 
glass vessel would hurl me into eternity. 
In an agony of mind, I once’ more 
directed all my attention to the terrible 
explosive. I knew that in this fearful race 
between me and the sun, the sun must win 
unless I could do something—but, what? 
That was the question which haunted me to 
the verge of madness. I was without my 
coat, having been lashed on to the plank in 
my shirt, or I might have tried to cover 

the dumb-bell glass from the fatal 
light. ‘The feasibility of breaking 


V; the glass vessel, and so allowing 


the gases to escape, also occurred 
to me for an instant, but I was 
afraid to try it — first, because 
I had only my fists to break 
it with; and 
second, if I did, 
the blow might 
explode the 
nitro --glycerine. 
Suddenly I 
uttered a shout 
which was al- 
most that of a 
crazy person. 
What a fool I 
was not to have 
noticed it be- 
fore—there was 
\\\ a means of de- 
\\ liverance. By 
‘\ no possible 
, method could I 

unfasten the 

iron chain which 

secured the in- 
\ | fernal machine 
\ to the plank, but 
the plank itself 
might be un- 
shipped. I observed that it was secured to the 
iron hoop by thick and clumsy knots of rope. 
With all the speed I could muster, for seconds 
were now precious, I gently worked the chain 
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along the plank till it and the infernal 
machine had reached one end. I noticed 
with joy that here the chain was loose, as the 
plank was thinner. Seating myself on the 
hoop and clinging to the meshes with one 
hand, I tore and tugged away at the knots 
which secured the plank with the other. 
Merciful God! they were giving way! In 
another instant the plank fell, hanging to the 
hoop at the opposite side, and as it did so, 
the infernal machine slipped from the free 
end and fell. 

I was now within 3ooft. of the earth, 

and, clinging for bare life to the meshes of 
the balloon, I looked below. There was a 
sudden flash and a deafening roar. In mid- 
air, as it fell, the machine exploded, for the 
sun had just risen. In another moment my 
feet had brushed the tov of a huge elm tree, 
and I found myself 
close to the ground. 
Seizing the oppor- 
tunity of open space 
I sprang from the bal- 
loon, falling heavily on 
the wet grass. 

The instant I left 
it, the balloon, relieved 
from my weight, shot 
up again into space, 
and was lost to view ; 
behind the trees. I J 
watched it disappear, ‘ 
and then  conscious- 
ness forsook me. 

I was picked up by 
a game-keeper, who 
conveyed me to 
his own cottage, 
where I was well 
and carefully 
nursed, for the 
exposure and 
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shock which I had undergone induced a 
somewhat severe illness. When the fever 
which had rendered me delirious abated, my 
memory came fully back, and I was able-to 
give a faithful and circumstantial account of 
what had occurred to a neighbouring magis- 
trate. Immediately on hearing my story, the 
superintendent of police in London was 
telegraphed to, and a detachment of his men 
went to Castle Lewin, but they found the 
place absolutely deserted. My would-be 
murderers had beyond doubt received news 
of my miraculous escape and had decamped. 

I have only one thing more to say. On 
my return to London, amongst a pile of 
letters which awaited me, was one which I 
could not peruse without agitation ; it ran 
as follows :— 

“You acted on my hint, and have escaped 
truly as if by a miracle. 
We are about to leave 
the country, and you 
will in all probability 
never hear anything of 
us again. But it gives 
me pleasure even in 
this crucial moment to 
let you know how 
easily you can be 
duped. Have you ever 
guessed how we got 
possession of that 
secret which was all 
yours and never ours ? 
Do you recall the lady 
who, dressed as a nun, came to see 
you about six or seven months ago ? 
You believed her story, did you not ? 
May I give you one word of warning ? 
In future, do not leave your alpha- 
betically arranged note-books in a 
room to which strangers may possibly 
have access. Farewell.” 
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ON THE QUARTER-DECK 


T has been my good fortune to 
have an experience of a life 
which is already extinct, for 
although whale-ships, both 
English and American, still go 
to Davis’ Strait, the Greenland 
fishing—that is, the fishing in the waters 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen—has 
been attended with such ill-fortune during 
the last ten years that it has now been 
abandoned. The Hofe and the Zc/ipse, both 
of Peterhead, were the last two vessels which 
clung to an industry which was once so 
flourishing that it could support a fleet of a 
hundred sail; and it was in the Hofe, under 
the command of the well-known whaler, John 
Gray, that I paid a seven months’ visit to 
the Arctic Seas in the year 1880. I went in 
the capacity of surgeon, but as I was only 
twenty years of age when I started, and as 
my knowledge of medicine was that of an 
average third year’s student, I have often 
thought that it was as well that there was no 
very serious call upon my services. 

It came about in this way. One raw after- 





noon in Edinburgh, whilst I was sitting 
reading hard for one of those examinations 
which blight the life of a medical student, 
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there entered to me a fellow-student with 
whom I had some slight acquaintance. The 
monstrous question which he asked drove all 
thought of my studies out of my head. 

“Would you care,” said he, “to start 
next week for a whaling cruise? You'll be 
surgeon, two pound ten a month and three 
shillings a ton oil money.” 

“ How do you know I'll get the berth?” 
was my natural question. 

“ Because I ‘have it myself. I find at 
this last moment that I can’t go, and I want 
to get a man to take my place.” 

“ How about an Arctic kit ?” 

“ You can have mine.” 

In an instant the thing was settled, and 
within a few minutes the current of my life 
had been deflected into a new channel. 

In little more than a week I was in 
Peterhead, and busily engaged, with the 
help of the steward, in packing away my 
scanty belongings in the locker beneath my 
bunk on the good ship Hofe. And this, 
my first appearance aboard the ship, was 
marked by an absurd incident. In my student 
days boxing was a favourite amusement of 
mine, for I had found that when reading hard 
one can compress more exercise into a short 
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time in this way than 
in any other. Among 
my belongings there- 
fore were two pairs of 
battered and dis- 
coloured gloves. Now, 
it chanced that the 
steward was a bit of a 
fighting man, se when 
my unpacking was 
finished, he, of his 
own accord, picked 
up the gloves and 
proposed that we 
should then and there 
havea bout. I don’t 
know whether Jack 
Lamb still lives—but 
if he does [ am sure 
that he remembers 
the incident. I can see 
him now, blue-eyed, 
yellow-bearded, short 
but deep - chested, From a 
with the bandy legs of 

avery muscularman. Our contest was an un- 
fair one, for hé was several inches shorter in 
the reach than I, and knéw nothing about 
sparring, although I have no doubt he 
was a formidable person in a street row. 
I kept propping him off as he rushed at me, 
and at last, finding that he was determined 
to bore his way in, I had to hit him out with 
some severity. An hour or so afterwards, as 
I sat reading in the saloon, there was a murmur 
in the mate’s berth, which was next door, and 
suddenly I heard the steward say, in loud 
tones of conviction: “So help me, Colin, 
he’s the best surrr-geon we’ve had! He’s 
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blackened my e’e!” 
It was the first (and 
very nearly the last) 
testimonial that I ever 
received to my pro- 
fessional abilities. 


He was a_ good 
fellow, the steward, 
and as I look back 


at that long voyage, 
during which for seven 
months we never set 
our feet upon land, 
his kindly, open face 
is one of those of 
which I like to think. 
He had a very beau- 
tiful and sympathetic 
tenor voice, and many 
an hour have I 
listened to it, with its 
accompaniment of 
rattling plates and 
jingling knives, as he 
cleaned up the dishes 
in his pantry. He knew a great store of 
pathetic and sentimental songs, and it is only 
when you have not seen a woman’s face for 
six months that you realize what sentiment 
means. When Jack trilled out “ Her 
Bright Smile Haunts Me Still,” or “ Wait 
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for Me at Heaven’s Gate, Sweet Belle 
Mahone,” he filled us all with a vague, 


sweet discontent, which comes back to me 
now as I think of it. As to his boxing, 
he practised with me every day, and became 
a formidable opponent — especially when 
there was a sea on, when, with his 
more experienced sea-legs, he could come 
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charging down with the heel of the ship. 
He was a baker by trade, and I dare say 
Greenland is as much a dream to him now 
as it is to me. 

There was one curious thing about the 
manning of the Hofe. The man who signed 
on as first mate was a little, decrepit, broken 
fellow, absolutely incapable of performing the 
duties. The cook’s assistant, on the other 
hand, was a giant of a man, red-bearded, 
bronzed, with huge limbs, and a voice of 
thunder. But the moment that the ship 
cleared the harbour the little, decrepit mate 
disappeared into the cook’s galley, and acted 
as scullery-boy for the voyage, while the mighty 
scullery-boy walked aft and became chief 
mate. The fact was, 
that the one had the 
certificate, but was 
past sailoring, while 
theothercould neither 
read nor write, but 
was as fine a seaman 
as ever lived ; so, by 
an agreement to which 
everybody concerned 
was party, they swap 
ped their berths when 
they were at sea. 

Colin McLean, with 
his six foot of stature, 
his erect, stalwart 
figure, and his fierce, 
red beard, pouring out 
from between the flaps 
of his sealing-cap, was 
an officer by natural 
selection, which is a 
higher title than that 
of a Board of Trade 
certificate. His only 
fault was that he was a very hot-blooded 
man, and that a little would excite him to 
a frenzy. I have a vivid recollection of an 
evening which I spent in dragging him off 
from the steward, who had imprudently made 
some criticism upon his way of attacking a 
whale which had escaped. Both men had 
had some rum, which had made the one 
argumentative and the other violent, and as 
we were all three seated in a space of about 
seven by four, it took some hard work to 
prevent bloodshed. Every now and then, 
just as I thought all danger was past, the 
steward would begin again with his fatuous, 
“No offence, Colin, but all I says is that if 
you had been a bit quicker on the fush——” 
I don’t know how often this sentence was 
begun, but never once was it ended, for at 
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the word “fush” Colin always seized 
him by the throat, and I Colin round 
the waist, and we struggled until we 
were all panting and exhausted. Then 
when the steward had recovered a little 
breath he would start that miserable 
sentence once more, and the “ fush” 
would be the signal for another encounter. 
I really believe that if I had not been 
there the mate would have killed him, for 
he was quite the angriest man) that I have 
ever seen. 

There were fifty men upon our whaler, of 
whom half were Scotchmen and half Shet- 
landers, whom we picked up at Lerwick as 
we passed. The Shetlanders were the steadier 
and more tractable, 
quiet, decent, and 
soft-spoken ; while the 
Scotch seamen were 
more likely to give 
trouble, but also 
more virile and of 
stronger character. 
The officers and har- 
pooners were all 
Scotch, but as ordi- 
nary seamen, and 
especially as boatmen, 
the Shetlanders were 
as good as could be 
wished. 

There was only one 
man on board who 
belonged neither to 
Scotland nor to Shet- 
land, and he was the 
mystery of the ship. 
He was a tall, swarthy, 
dark-eyed man, with 
blue-black hair and 


beard, handsome features, and 


singularly 
a curious reckless sling of his shoulders 


when he walked. It was rumoured that he 
came from the South of England, and that he 
had fled thence to avoid the law. He made 
friends with no one, and spoke very seldom, 
but he was one of the smartest seamen in 
the ship. I could believe from his appearance 
that his temper was Satanic, and that the 
crime for which he was hiding may have 
been a bloody one. Only once he gave us a 
glimpse of his hidden fires. The cook—a 
very burly, powerful man—the little mate was 
only assistant—had a private store of rum, 
and treated himself so liberally to it that for 
three successive days the dinner of the crew 
was ruined. On the third day our silent out- 
law approached the cook with a brass sauce- 
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pan in his hand. 
He said nothing, 
but he struck the 
man such afright- 
ful blow that his 
head flew through 
the bottom, and 
the sides of the 
pan were leit 
dangiing round 
his neck. The 
half-drunken and 
half-stunned cook 
talked of fighting, 
but he was soon 
made to feel that 
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with power to 
draw the double 
pay. Itis as well 
that I refused, for 
the life is such a 
fascinating one 
that I could im- 
agine that a man 
would find it 
more and more 
difficult to give 
it up. Most of 
the crew are 
nevercalled upon 
to do so, for they 
spend their whole 
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the ship was 
against him, so he reeled back grumbling to 
his duties, while the avenger relapsed into 
his usual moody indifference. We heard no 
further complaints about the cooking. 

There are eight boats on board a whaler, 
but it is usual to send out only seven, for 
it takes six men each to man them, so that 
when the seven are out no one is left on 
board except the so-called “idlers,” who 
have not signed to do seamen’s work at 
all. It happened, however, that on board 
the Hope the “ idlers” were an excep- 
tionally active and energetic lot, so we 
volunteered to man the eighth boat, and we 
made it, in our own estimation at least, 
one of the most efficient both in sealing 
and in whaling. The steward, the second 
engineer, the donkey - engine man, and I 
pulled the oars, with a red-headed High- 
lander for harpooner, and the handsome 
outlaw to steer. 
Our tally of seals 
stood as high 
as any; and in 
whaling we were 
once the harpoon- 
ing and .once 
the lancing boat, 
our record 
an excellent 
Socongenial 
was the work to 
me, that Captain 
Gray was good 
enough to offer to 
make me_har- 
pooner as well 
as surgeon if I 
would come with 
him upon a 
second voyage, 


so 
was 
one, 
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lives in the same 
trade. There 
were men on board the Hope who had never 
seen corn growing, for from their boyhood 
they had always started for the whaling in 
March and returned in September. 

One of the charms of the work is the 
gambling element which is inherent in it. 
Every man shares in the profit—so much for 
the captain, so much for the mate, so much 
for the seaman. If the voyage is successful, 
everyone is rich until another spring comes 
round. If the ship comes home clean, it 
means a starvation winter for all hands. 
The men do not need to be told to be 
keen. The shout from the crow’s - nest 
which tells of the presence of a whale, and 
the rattle of the falls as the boats are 
cleared away, blend into one sound. The 
watch below rush up from their bunks with 
their clothes over their arms and spring into 
the boats in that Arctic air, waiting for a 
chance later for 
finishing their 
toilet. Woe be- 
tide the har- 
pooner or the 
boat-steerer who 
by any clumsi- 
ness has missed 
a fish! He has 
taken a five- 
pound note out 
of the pocket of 
every meanest 
hand upon the 
ship. Black is 
his welcome 
when he returns 
to his fellows. 

What sur- 
prised me most 
in the Arctic 
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regions was the rapidity with which you reach 
them. I had never realized that they lie at 
our very doors. I think that we were only 
four days out from Shetland when we were 
among the drift ice. I awoke of a morning 
to hear the bump, bump of the floating pieces 
against the side of the ship, and I went on 
deck to see the whole sea covered with them 
to the horizon. ‘They were none of them 
large, but they lay so thick that a man might 
travel far by springing from one to the other. 
‘Their dazzling whiteness made the sea seem 
bluer by contrast, and with a blue sky above, 
and that glorious Arctic air in one’s nostrils, it 
was a morning to remember. Once on one 
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of the swaying, rocking pieces we saw a huge 
seal, sleek, sleepy, and imperturbable, looking 
up with the utmost assurance at the ship, as 
if it knew that the close time had still three 
weeks to run. Further on we saw on the 
ice the long, human-like prints of a bear. 
All this with the snowdrops of Scotland still 
fresh in our glasses in the cabin. 

I have spoken about the close time, and 
I may explain that, by an agreement between 
the Norwegian and the British Governments, 
the subjects of both nations are forbidden to 
kill a seal before the 3rd of April. The 
reason for this is, that the breeding season is 
in March, and if the mothers should be 
killed before the young are able to take care 
of themselves, the race would soon become 
extinct. For breeding purposes, the seals all 





come together at a variable spot, which is 
evidently pre-arranged among them, and as 
this place may be anywhere within many 
hundreds of square miles of floating ice, 
it is no easy matter for the fisher to find it. 
The means by which he sets about it are 
simple but ingenious. As the ship makes its 
way through the loose ice-streams, a school of 
seals is observed travelling ti:nough the water. 
Their direction is carefully taken by compass 
and marked upon the chart. An hour after- 
wards perhaps another school is seen. This 
is also marked. When these bearings have 
been taken several times, the various lines 
upon the chart are prolonged until they 
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intersect. At this point, or near it, it is likely 
that the main pack of the seals will be found. 

When you do come upon it, it is a 
wonderful sight. I suppose it is the largest 
assembly of creatures upon the face of the 
world—and this upon the open ice-fields 
hundreds of miles from Greenland coast. 
Somewhere between 71deg. and 75deg. is 
the rendezvous, and the longitude is even 
vaguer; but the seals have no difficulty in 
finding the address. From the crow’s-nest 
at the top of the main-mast, one can see no 
end of them. On the furthest visible ice 
one can still see that sprinkling of pepper 
grains. And the young lie everywhere also, 
snow-white slugs, with a little black nose and 
large, dark eyes. ‘Their half-human cries fill 
the air; and when you are sitting in the cabin 
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of a ship which is in the heart of the seal- 
pack, you would think you were next door to 
a monstrous nursery. 

The Hope was one of the first to find the 


seal - pack _ that 
year, but before 
the day came 
when hunting 
was allowed, we 
had a succession 
of strong gales, 
followed by a 
severe roll, which 
tilted the floating 
ice and launched 
the young seals 
prematurely into 
the water. And 
so, when the law 
at last allowed 
us to begin work, 
Nature had left 
us with very little 
work todo. How- 
ever, at dawn 
upon the third, 
the ship’s com- 
pany took to the 
ice, and began 
to gather in its 
murderous _har- 
vest. It is brutal 
work, though not 
more brutal than 
that which goés 
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onto supplyevery dinner-table in the country. 
And yet those glaring crimson pools upon 


the dazzling white of the ice-fields, under 
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the peaceful silence of a blue Arctic sky, did 


seem a horrible 
intrusion. But 
an inexorable 
demand creates 
an inexorable 
supply, and the 
seals, by their 
death, help to 
give a living to 
the long line of 
seamen, dockers, 
tanners, curers, 
triers, chandlers, 
leather mer- 
chants, and oil- 
sellers, who stand 
between this 
annual butchery 
on the one hand, 
and the exquisite, 
with his _ soft 
leather boots, or 
the savant, using 
a delicate oil for 
his philosophical 
instruments, 
upon the other. 

I have cause 
to remember that 
first day of seal 
ing on account 
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of the adventures which befell me. I 
have said that a strong swell had arisen, 
and as this was dashing the floating ice 
together the captain thought it dangerous 
for an_ inexperienced man _ to venture 
upon it. And so, just as I was clamber- 
ing over the bulwarks with the rest, he 
ordered me back and told me to remain 
on board. My remonstrances were useless, 
and at last, in the blackest of tempers, I 
seated myself upon the top of the bulwarks, 
with my feet dangling over the outer side, 
and there [ nursed my wrath, swinging up 
and down with the roll of the ship. It 
chanced, however, that I was really seated 
upon a thin sheet of ice which had formed 
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upon the wood, and so when the swell threw 
her over to a particularly acute angle, I 
shot off and vanished into the sea between 
ice-blocks. As I rose, I clawed on 
these, and soon scrambled on 

The accident brought about 
however, for the captain 
I was bound to fall into 
the ocean in any case, I might just as 
well be on the ice as on the ship. _ I justified 
his original caution by falling in twice again 
during the day, and I finished it ignominiously 
by having to take to my bed while all my 
clothes were drying in the engine-room. I 
was consoled for my misfortunes by finding 
that they amused the captain to such an 
extent that they drove the ill-success of our 


two 
to one of 
board again. 
what I wished, 
remarked that as 
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sealing out of his head, and I had to answer 
to the name of “the great northern diver ” 
for a long time thereafter. I had a narrow 
escape once through stepping backwards 
over the edge of a piece of floating ice while 
I was engaged in skinning a seal. I had 
wandered away from the others, and no one 
saw my misfortune. The face of the ice 
was so even that I had no purchase by which 
to pull myself up, and my body was rapidly 
becoming numb in the freezing water. At 
last, however, I caught hold of the hind 
flipper of the dead seal, and there was a kind 
of nightmare tug-of-war, the question being 
whether I should pull the seal off or pull 
myself on. At last, however, I got my knee 
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over the edge and rolled on to it. I 
remember that my clothes were as hard as a 
suit of armour by the time I reached the 
ship, and that I had to thaw my crackling 
garments before I could change them. 

This April sealing is directed against the 
mothers and young. Then, in May, the 
sealer goes further north ; and about latitude 
77deg. or 78deg. he comes upon the old 
male seals, who are by no means such easy 
victims. They are wary creatures, and it 
takes good long-range shooting to bag them. 
Then, in June, the sealing is over, and the 
ship bears away further north still, until in the 
79th or 80th degree she is in the best Green- 
land whaling latitudes. ‘There she remains 
for three months or so, and if she is fortunate 
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she may bring back 300 or 400 per cent. to 
her owners, and a nice little purse full for 
every man of her ship’s company. Or if her 
profits be more modest, she has at least 
afforded such sport that every other sport is 
dwarfed by the comparison. 

It is seldom that one meets anyone who 
understands the value of a Greenland whale. 
A well-boned and large one as she floats is 
worth to-day something between two and three 
thousand pounds. This huge price is due 
to the value of whalebone, which is a very 
rare commodity, and yet is absolutely essential 
for some trade purposes. ‘The price tends to 
rise steadily, for the number of the creatures 
is diminishing. In 1880, Captain Gray 
calculated that there were probably not more 
than 300 of them left alive in the whole 
expanse of the Greenland seas, an area of 
thousands of square miles. How few there 
are is shown by the fact that he recognised 
individuals amongst those which we chased. 
There was one with a curious wart about the 
size of a beehive upon his tail, which he had 
remembered chasing when he was a lad on 
his father’s ship. Perhaps other generations 
of whalers may follow that warty tail, for the 
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whale is a very long-lived creature. 
How long they live has never been 
ascertained ; but in the days when it 
was Customary to stamp harpoons with 
the names of vessels, old harpoons 
have been cut out of whales bearing 
names long forgotten in the trade, and 
all the evidence goes to prove that a 
century is well within their powers. 

It is exciting work pulling on to a 
whale. Your own back is turned to 
him, and all you know about him is 
what you read upon the face of the 
boat-steerer. He is staring out over 
your head, watching the creature as 
it swims slowly through the water, 
raising his hand now and again asa 
signal to stop rowing when he sees that 
the eye is coming round, and then 
resuming the stealthy approach when 
the whale is end on. There are so 
many floating pieces of ice, that as 
long as the oars are quiet the boat 
alone will not cause the creature to 
dive. So you creep slowly up, and 
at last you are so near that the boat- 
steerer knows that you can get there 
before the creature has time to dive 

-for it takes some little time to get 
that huge body into motion. You 
see a sudden gleam in his eyes, 
and a flush in his cheeks, and it’s 
“Give way, boys! Give way, all! Hard!” 
Click goes the trigger of the big harpoon 
gun, and the foam flies from your oars. Six 
strokes, perhaps, and then with a dull, greasy 
squelch the bows run upon something soft, 
and you and your oars are sent flying in every 
direction. But little you care for that, 
for as you touched the whale you have 









heard the crash of the gun, and know 
that the harpoon has been fired point- 


blank into the huge, lead-coloured curve of its 
side. The creature sinks like a stone, the 
bows of the boat splash down into the water 
again, but there is the little red Jack flying 
from the centre thwart to show that you are 
fast, and there is the line whizzing swiftly 
under the seats and over the bows between 
your outstretched feet. 

And there is the one element of danger—for 
it is rarely indeed that the whale has spirit 
enough to turn upon its enemies. The line 
is very carefully coiled by a special man 
named the line-coiler, and it is warranted not 
to kink. If it should happen to do so, 
however, and if the loop catches the limbs of 
any one of the boat’s crew, that man goes to 
his death so rapidly that his comrades hardly 
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know that he has gone. It is a waste of fish 
to cut the line, for the victim is already 
hundreds of fathoms deep. 

“Haud your hand, mon,” cried the 
harpooner, as a seaman raised his knife on 
such an occasion. “The fush will be a fine 
thing for the widdey.” It sounds callous, 
but there was philosophy at the base of it. 

This is the harpooning, and that boat has 
no more to do. But the lancing, when the 
weary fish is killed with the cold steel, is 
a more exciting because it is 1 more pro- 
longed experience. You may be for half an 
hour so near to the creature that you can lay 
your hand upon its slimy side. The whale 
appears to have but little sensibility to pain, 
for it never winces when the long lances are 
passed through its body. But its instinct 
urges-it to get its tail to work on the boats, 
and yours urges you to keep poling and boat- 
hooking along its side, so as to retain your 
sate position near its shoulder. Even there, 
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the fin rolled over the other way, and we 
knew that it was dead. Who would swap 
that moment for any other triumph that 
sport can give ? 

The peculiar other-world feeling of the 
Arctic regions—a feeling so singular, that if 
you have once been there the thought of 
it haunts you all your life—is due largely 
to the perpetual daylight. Night seems more 
orange-tinted and subdued than day, but 
there is no great difference. Some captains 
have been known to turn their hours right 
round out of caprice, with breakfast at night 
and supper at ten in the morning. There 
are your twenty-four hours, and you may 
carve them as you like. After a month or 
two the eyes grow weary of the eternal light, 
and you appreciate what a soothing thing 
our darkness is. I can remember as we 
came abreast of Iceland, on our return, catch- 
ing our first glimpse of a star, and being 
unable to take my eyes from it, it seemed 








From a WALRUS ¢ 
however, we found upon this occasion that 
we were not quite out of danger’s way, 
for the creature in its flurry raised __ its 


huge side-flapper and poised it over the 
boat. One flap would have sent us to 
the bottom of the sea, and I can never 
forget how, as we pushed our way from under, 
each of us held one hand up to stave off that 
great, threatening fin——as if any strength of 
ours could have availed if the whale had 
meant it to descend. But it was spent with 
loss of blood, and instead of coming down 
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such a dainty little twinkling thing. Half 
the beauties of Nature are lost through over- 
familiarity 

Your sense of loneliness also heightens the 
effect of the Arctic Seas. When we were in 
whaling latitudes it is probable that, with the 
exception of our consort, there was no vessel 
within 800 miles of us. For seven long 
months no letter and no news came to us 
from the southern world. We had left in 
exciting times. ‘The Afghan campaign had 
been undertaken, and war seemed imminent 

















with Russia. We returned opposite the 
mouth of the Baltic without any means of 
knowing whether some cruiser might not 
treat us as we had treated the whales. When 
we meta fishing-boat at the north of Shet- 
land our first inquiry was as to peace or 
war. Great events had happened during 
those seven months : the defeat of Maiwand 
and the famous march of Roberts from 
Cabul to Candahar. But it was all haze to 
us ; and, to this day, I have never been able 
to get that particular bit of military history 
straightened out in my own mind. 

The perpetual light, the glare of the white 
ice, the deep blue of the water, these are the 
things which one remembers most clearly, 
with the dry, crisp, exhilarating air, which 
makes mere life the keenest of pleasures. 
And then there are the innumerable sea- 
birds, whose call is for ever ringing in your 
ears: the gulls, the fulmars, the snow-birds, 
the burgomasters, the looms, and the rotjes. 
These fill the air, and below, the waters are 
for ever giving you a peep of some strange 
new creature. ‘The commercial whale may 
not often come your way, but his less 
valuable brethren abound on every side. 
The finner shows 
his ninety feet of 
worthless _ tallow, 
with the absolute 
conviction that no 
whaler would con- 
descend to lower 
a: boat for him. 
The  mis-shapen 
hunchback whale, 
the ghost-like 
white whale, the 
narwhal, with his 
unicorn horn, the 
queer-looking bot- 
tle-nose, the huge, 
sluggish, Green- 
land shark, and 
the terrible killing 
grampus, the Most 
formidable of all 
the monsters of 
the deep, these are 
the creatures who 
own those un- 
sailed seas. On 
the ice are the 
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seals, the saddie-backs, the ground seals, the 
huge bladdernoses, 12ft. from nose to tail, 
with the power of blowing up a great blood- 
red football upon their noses when they are 
angry, which they usually are. Occasionally 
one sees a white Arctic fox upon the 
ice, and everywhere are the _ bears. 
The floes in the neighbourhood of the 
sealing-ground are all criss-crossed with 
their tracks—poor, harmless creatures, with 
the lurch and roll of a deep-sea mariner. It 
is for the sake of the seals that they come 
out over those hundreds of miles of ice— and 
they have a very ingenious method of catch- 
ing them, for they will choose a big ice-field 
with just one blow-hole for seals in the middle 
of it. Here the bear will squat, with its 
powerful forearms crooked round the hole. 
Then, when the seal’s head pops up, the 
great paws snap together, and Bruin has got 
its luncheon. We used occasionally to burn 
some of the cook’s refuse in the engine-room 
fires, and the smell would, in a few hours, 
bring up every bear for many miles to lee- 
ward of us. 

But pleasant as the voyage is, there comes 
a day when the prow must be turned south 
once more. The 
winter comes on 
very suddenly 
sometimes, and 
woe betide the 
whaler which may 
be caught lagging. 
In September, 
then, our ‘boats 
were taken in, our 
blubber tanks 
screwed down, and 
the Hope was fairly 
homeward bound. 
Far off loomed 
the huge peak of 
Jan-Mayen Island, 
the ice - blink 
glimmered and 


faded away be- 
hind us, and I 
had seen the 
last. which I am 


ever, save in my 
dreams, likely to 
see of the Green- 
land Ocean. 


( Photograpn. 





Note.—We have much pleasure in announcing that a new Serial Story by Dr. Conan Doyle is now in 
preparation for THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


AMONGST the first work to be 
done in the new Session that 
opens this month is the re- 
appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee nominated last year to inquire into 
the circumstances that led up to the raid on 
the Transvaal. It may be useful, for 
purposes of reference, to give a list of the 
members of the Committee as it is set forth 
in the columns of the Paris Gi Bias. It 
runs thus: Sir milord Willam Hardtcourte, 
Sir H. Campell Bamnermard, Sir Michael 
Chicks Black, Sir Richard Webster, Lydney 
Bluxtone, H. Lebouchére Bigham, Sir Hart- 
Dyki, and M. Chamtertain. 

When on Mr. Gladstone’s trip to the Kiel 
Canal the TZantallon Castle touched at 
Copenhagen, a local paper gave a list of the 
principal guests, which included Lord 
Randoll, Lord Welley, Sir Writh Pease, Sir 


STRANGERS 
IN THE 
HOUSE. 


John Leng Baith, and Sir Cuthbert Quiets. 


Under these disguises fellow-passengers 
recognised Lord Rendell, Lord Welby, Sir 
Joseph Pease, Sir John Leng, and (though 
this was more difficult) Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, 
M.P. 

But for picturesque spelling of proper 
names Paris beats Copenhagen. 

nsoee, 4A Suggestion thrown out on this 
A STATUE 
FoR Lorp P8e last year has been taken up 
Repeats poo by the member for Birkenhead, 
“who has addressed to the First 
Lord of the Treasury inquiry as to the 
possibility of finding within the precincts of 
the Houses of Parliament a site for a 
memorial of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour diplomatically replies that 
if the First Commissioner of Works is 
approached on the subject by a responsible 
committee, he will give the matter his full 
consideration. 

There, for the while, the matter rests. It 
is probable that, sooner or later, this honour 
will be done to one of the strongest, 
ablest, and most original Parliamentarians of 
the later Victorian age. One deterrent 
influence is the fearsome consequences of 
similar endeavour to do honour to the 
memory of Mr. Bright. The smug block of 
marble last year placed in the outer lobby of 


the House of Commons labelled John Bright 
casts a baleful shadow over further enterprise 
in analogous direction. It is felt that it 
would be better to leave Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s memory enshrined in the hearts 
of those who knew him than to attempt to 
perpetuate .it for posterity in the fashion Mr. 
Bright has been dealt with. 

A notable, unvarying, and un- 
explained phenomenon of the 
House of Commons is the failure 
of. men who enter it after having 
established high reputation in India. The 
matter is the more marvellous since success 
in such a career implies exceptional ability. 
Three cases within recent memory illustrate 
the rule. Sir George Balfour, who repre- 
sented Kincardineshire in three Parliaments, 
had a distinguished executive and adminis- 
trative career in India. Having served in 
the artillery till he rose to the rank of Major- 
General, he became President of the Military 
Finance Commission of India, and was, for 
a while, chief of the Military Finance Depart- 
ment. 

In his sixty-third year he began a new life 
in London, entering upon Imperial politics 
with the zest of perennial youth. He took 
to speaking in the House of Commons as a 
duck takes to water. But no House—the 
great Liberal Parliament elected in 1868, 
the Conservative host-under Mr. Disraeli’s 
leadership in the 1874 Parliament, nor the 
Liberals, back again like a flood in 1880, 
would listen to the poor old General. For 
years he plodded on, his face growing more 
deeply furrowed, his voice taking on nearer 
resemblance to a coronach. In lapses of 
the roar of “’Vide! ’Vide! ’Vide!” that 
greeted his rising, the wail of the General 
was heard like the far-off cry of a drowning 
man in a storm at sea. 

In the end he retired from the struggle, 
and for a Session or two sat silent in his 
familiar seat behind the Front Bench. A look 
of yearning pathos filled his eyes as he 
watched member after member upstanding, 
and delivering a speech to which the House 
more or less attentively listened, whereas him 
it had persistently shouted down. 


SIR GEORGE 
BALFOUR, 
K.C.B. 
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The member for Kirkcaldy was 
SIR GEORGE of tougher metal than his col- 
CAMPBELL. league of Kincardineshire. He 
was, moreover, a far abler man. 
Sir George was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal during the great famine. Quitting 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


India whilst the plague had not been entirely 
stayed by his energetic and _ well-directed 
efforts, the Zimes threw its hands up in 


Editorial despair. The question of what would 
become of India when Sir George Campbell 
had forsaken it seemed at the time appalling. 

When he first took his seat for Kirkcaldy, 
Sir George was still in the prime of life as 


time is counted in the political arena. Just 
turned fifty, he might reasonably count on 
fifteen, perhaps twenty, years of active life in 
which on new ground he might repeat, even 
excel, his triumphs in India. Indian questions 
he had at his finger ends. But in the course 
of an active life and wide reading he had 
amassed a store of information on a wider 
range. 

Perhaps that was the secret of his Parliamen- 
tary failure. He could talk on any subject 
at any length, and was not indisposed to 
oblige. A further peculiar disadvantage 
was possession of one of the most rasping 
voices ever heard on land or sea. In the 
1880 Parliament the mere sound of Sir 
George Campbell’s voice at the opening 
sentence of a speech was sufficient to send 
the merry-hearted Unionist majority into a 
roar of laughter. 

The temptation to score off Sir 

FEARFUL George was great, since nothing 
CREATURES! pleased the House more than 

success in that direction. One 
afternoon questions, of which due notice had 


been given, were addressed to Mr. Plunket, 
then First Commissioner of Works, with 
respect to the carving of strange birds and 
beasts with which the new staircases in 
Westminster Hall had been ornamented. 
No one was dreaming of Sir George Campbell. 
It wasn’t his show, but he must needs poke 
his nose into it. Mr. Plunket had disclaimed 
authority in the matter. : 

“Who, then,” cried Sir George, at the top 
of his voice, “is responsible for these fearful 
creatures ?” 

Mr. Plunket returned to the table, and 
turning a beaming face upon Sir George said, 
in musical voice that contrasted pleasantly 
with the rasping of a file, “I am not 
responsible for the fearful creatures in West- 
minster Hall, or in this House either.” 

In the following Session Sir George acci- 
dentally and undesignedly gave a fresh point 
to this little gibe by a slip of the tongue. 
Having, in companionship with Mr. Storey, 
Mr. Conybeare, and two or three other 
members below the gangway, long withstood 
the Government in Committee of Supply, 
Sir George, in one of twenty-three speeches 
delivered on a single night, desired to 
make reference to “the band of us devoted 


“WHAT A FEARFUL CREATURE!” 


guerillas.” In the tornado of his hurried 
speech he got a little mixed, and presented 
himself and his coadjutors to the notice of a 
delighted House as “ the band of us devoted 
gorillas.” 
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One of Sir George’s minor fads 

was objection to the device of St. 

George and the Dragon employed 

for coins which passed currency 
St. George was all very well for 

mere Southerners. North of the Tweed, St. 

Andrew was the saint. In Committee of 

Supply he returned to this subject, dwelling 

upon it as if he approached it for the first 

time. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

who had replied a score of times to the 

question, made no sign, and the Chairman 

of Committees had risen to put the question. 

Sir George bore down upon him with un- 

governable fury, threatening to move to 

report progress if he were thus ignored. Mr. 

W. H. Smith, still with us at the time, inter- 

posed with characteristic effort 

to throw oil on the troubled 

waters. Sir George, in re- 

sponse, clamoured for a 

pledge that in any new coin- 

age the familiar device should 

not be introduced. Here- 

upon, Sir Wilfred Lawson, 

ever a man of peace, sug- 

gested, as a compromise, 

that the die should be cut 

to represent Sir George and 

the Dragon. 
Amid the 


SIR GEORGE 
AND THE 
DRAGON. 


in Scotland. 


uproarious 
laughter that followed, the 
vote under discussion was 
hastily put and further dis- 
cussion by Sir George Camp- 
bell necessarily deferred. 
Still another 
SIR 
aeene, eminent Indian 
: statesman who 
TEMPLE. 
found a low level 
in the House of Commons 
was Sir Richard Temple. Sir 
Richard has recently pub- 
lished the Story of his Life, 
from which it appears how intimately and 
directly he was connected with the growth 
and prosperity of India over a period of 
twenty-nine years. He was nine years older 
than Sir George Campbell when he entered 
the Parliamentary arena. In mental and 
physical vigour he was at least his equal. 
Sir Richard’s career in India had been one 
of unchecked advancement—the reward of 
honest hard work and high administrative 
capacity. As he himself puts it, he “ was 
fortunate in climbing rapidly up the steps of 
the ladder in a comparatively short time, and 
remaining at or near the top for the greater 
part of my official days.” 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE TURNS 
HIS BACK ON THE HOUSE. 


He came to Westminster just as Napoleon 
went to Spain after his triumphs in Italy and 
Germany, meaning to possess himself of a 
new territory as a matter of course. Exclud- 
ing Irish members from the computation, 


‘Sir Richard in one respect beat the record. 


“In the Commons,” he writes, on the day 
before he took the oath, ‘I wish to comport 
myself modestly and quietly.” He began 
by making his maiden speech on the first 
night on the opening Session of a new 
Parliament ! 

Thereafter Sir Richard was one of the 
most active competitors in the game of 
catching the Speaker’s eye. He had an 
advantage inasmuch as he was always on the 
spot. It was his boast that, out of the 2,118 

divisions taken in the Parlia- 
ment of 1886-92, he voted in 
2,072. In respect of the 
mastery of other questions 
besides those specially per- 
taining to India, Sir Richard 
had exceptional claims to the 
attention of the House of 
Commons. But he _ never 
succeeded in catching its ear, 
and after a struggle not less 
gallant or prolonged than that 
of Sir George Balfour or Sir 
George Campbell, he shook 
the dust of the House from 
off his feet. 


Macaulay, another 
eminent immigrant 


THE 
REASON 


sei from India, after 
WHY. 


brief experience, 
described the House of Com- 
mons as the most peculiar 
audience in the world. “I 
should say,” he wrote to 
Whewell sixty-six years ago 
next month, “that a man’s 
being a good writer; a good 
orator at the Bar, a good mob orator, or 
a good orator in debating clubs, was rather 
a reason for expecting him to fail than for 
expecting him to succeed in the House of 
Commons. A place where Walpole succeeded 
and Addison failed; where Dundas succeeded 
and Burke failed ; where Peel now succeeds 
and where Mackintosh fails; where Erskine 
and Scarlett were dinner-bells ; where 
Lawrence and Jekyll, the two wittiest men, 
or nearly so, of their time, were thought 
bores, is surely a very strange place.” 

In the case of men who have made their 
mark in India there is not even this attrac 
tion of variety. They all prove dinner-bells. 
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One reason for this is that they enter the 

House too late in life. There are exceedingly 

few exceptions tothe rulethat men do notreach 

supreme position in the House of Commons 

unless they enter it on the sunny side of thirty. 
More directly fatal to House of Commons 

success of Indian ex-Ministers and officials is 

the absolutely altered conditions of life. 

Stepping from Government House in one of 

the Provinces of India on to the floor of the 

House of Commons, they experience a more 

striking and not so attractive a transformation 

as Alice realized when she wandered into 

Wonderland. For years accustomed to auto- 

cratic power, his lightest whisper a command, 

the ex-Satrap finds himself an unconsidered 

member of a body of men who, unless their de- 

meanour is misleading, would think nothing of 

tweaking the nose of the ex-Governor of Bom- 

bay or the ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The lesson is learnt in time. To begin with, 

it is difficult for a man who, as Sir Richard 

Temple boasts in his own case, has ruled 

over millions, to realize that he must compete 

with borough members and the like in the 

effort to catch the Speaker’s eye. His earliest 

natural impulse 1s to clap his hands and 

order the optic to be brought to him ona 

charger. By the time the hard lesson is learned 

the spirit is broken, ambition is smothered, 

old age creeps on, and strong, capable, suc- 

cessful men, who have thrown up high appoint- 

ments in India, in order to serve their country 

and themselves in a Parliamentary career, 

find how much sharper than a serpent’s tooth 

is House of Commons’ ingratitude. 

The gentlemen of England who 

live at home at ease, and, morning 

after morning, 

through an 

important debate in the 

House of Commons, 

glance down the report 

of speeches delivered on 

the previous night, reck 

little of tearless dumb 

tragedies that take place 

in the historic Chamber 

and find no record. It is 

all very well for the man 

who has worked off his 

speech, even if the 

benches should empty at 

his rising, and the news- 

papers give the barest 

summary of his argument. 


UNNAMED 
HEROES. 


Alas, for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music 
in them. 


WAITING FOR AN OPENING. 


Through nights of big debates, for one 
member who catches the Speaker’s eye there 
are, at least, twenty who compete in the 
emprise and lamentably fail. It is no un- 
common thing to see a member sit hour after 
hour, notes of his speech in hand, waiting till 
successive orators have made an end of speak- 
ing, eagerly jump up, and be passed over by 
the Speaker. The House, long inured to the 
misfortune in others, passes it over without 
sign of emotion. But it is no light thing for 
the man directly concerned. 

To begin with, he has presumably spent 
much time in studying the subject of debate 
and in laborious preparation of a speech. 
He must be down early to secure a seat. 
Whilst others go off to chat in the lobby, 
to smoke on the terrace, to read the papers, 
or leisurely to dine, he must remain at his 
post, ready to jump up whenever an opening 
is made. To take one turn at this and be 
disappointed is hard. To do it all through a 
night seems unendurable. To repeat the 
experience night after night, and hear the 
division called with the speech yet unspoken, 
is sufficient to blight existence. 

Yet such a fate is by no means uncommon. 
In some cases a last pang is added by the 
consciousness that the wife of one’s bosom, 
or the dutiful daughters who believe Pa’s 
oratory would remove mountains of objec- 
tion, regard the shameful scene from the 
seclusion of the Ladies’ Gallery. 

Disgust and disappointment, born 
of this evil fate, occasionally find 
expression in protest against the 
number and length of speeches 
delivered from either Front Bench. It will 
be understood in what 
mood a member, smart- 
ing under constant re- 
pulse, seesanother chance 
snatched from him by the 
interposition of a minor 
Minister or, worse still, 
by an ex-Under Secretary 
rising from the Front 
Opposition Bench, reel- 
ing off his speech as a 
matter of course and 
right. In big debates, 
where the pressure of 
oratory is overpowering 
and time limited, the 
Whips on either side 
make up a list in due 
order of precedence, 
which they hand to the 
Speaker. This he is glad 


THE 
FRONT 
BENCHES. 
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TRYING TO CATCH THE SPEAKER'S EYE. 


enough to avail himself of, whilst not 
abrogating his right to make such selection 
as he pleases. 

In olden times, before the closure 
was, the House was to a con- 
siderable extent at the mercy of 
a single member in the matter of 
closing a debate. Mr. 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell 
reduced to a perfected 
system the habit of in- 
terposing at the moment 
when a big debate 
seemed to have come 
to a natural conclusion. 
In his day there was 
neither the twelve o’clock 
rule nor closure. Talk 
might, not infrequently 
did, go on all through 
the night and fill the 
wearied hours of the 
succeeding morn. Mr. 
Gladstone, as Leader of 
the Opposition, would 
wind up the debate from 
the point of view of his 
party; Mr. Disraeli, as 
Leader of the House, 
would reply, a_ task 
usually completed be- 
tween one and two o'clock in the morning. 
The Speaker would rise to put the question, 
and tired members would gratefully prepare 
for the march through the division lobbies, 
and the subsequent rush for cabs. 


rHE GOOD 
OLD 
TIMES. 


——s 


MISSED ! 


At this. critical moment would be 
discovered below the gangway Mr. 
O’Donnell on his feet, leisurely fixing 
his eye-glass preparatory to delivering 
a long speech that might just as well 
have been spoken before dinner. The 
House howled, and, using the phrase 
in a Parliamentary sense, tore its hair 
and rent its garments. But it felt its 
impotence, and Mr. O’Donnell relent- 
lessly used his power. When the con- 
tinuous roar of “’Vide! ’Vide! ’Vide!” 
filled the Chamber, Mr. O’Donnell seized 
the opportunity of silence enforced on 
himself quietly to study his notes. The 
conflict lasted for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, according to the reckless heat 
of passion. But there was never any 
variation of the conclusion. When six 
hundred members had shouted them- 
selves hoarse, Mr. O’Donnell continued 
and concluded his zpeech, to the prolonga- 
tion of which members had contributed 

the odd ten or fifteen minutes. 
Members of the present House 
of Commons have never heard 
the old Parliamentary roar of 
passionate wrath. Sometimes 
unwelcome member _interposes 
or another, having been 
on his legs for an hour, 
proposes to introduce 
his seventhly, there is a 
timid cry of “’Vide! 
"Vide! ’Vide!” The 
change in Parliamentary 
habit and modes of 
thought is shown by 
the fact that the in- 
terruption is instantly 
met by a stern cry 
of “Order! Order!” 
in which, if the inter- 
ruption be persisted in, 
the Speaker is sure to 
join. Not that the 
audience desire to have 
more of the eloquence 
from which they 
have suffered. But 
it is not, in these days, 
the fashion to shout 
down an obnoxious 
member. 
Mr. Courtney remembers when 
things were quite otherwise. 
There was a Wednesday after- 
noon in Jone, in the Session of 
1877, when the Woman’s Suffrage Bill made 


“VIDE ! 
VIDE ! 
"VIDE !” 
when an 
in the debate, 


TALKED 
OUT HIS 
OWN BILL. 

















one of its successive appearances. The 
advocates of the measure—foremost among 
whom was Mr. Courtney—were flushed with 
hope of a good division. At a quarter past 
five, the champion rose to clench the argu- 
ment in favour of the second reading. Under 
the standing orders then in force, Wednesday’s 
debate must needs close at a quarter to six. 
If any member was on his feet when the 
hand of the clock touched the quarter, the 
debate would automatically stand adjourned. 
The House had had enough of debate 
carried on through a long summer afternoon. 
Members knew Mr. Courtney’s views on the 
question, and would rather have the division 
than enjoy opportunity of hearing them 
formally stated. Accordingly, when he rose 
there were cries for the division. 

But Mr. Courtney, though then compara- 
tively new to Parliamentary life, was not to 
be put down by clamour. Disregarding the 
interruption, he went on with his remarks. 
As he continued the storm rose. Mr. 
Courtney’s back was up, and 
occasionally so also was his 
clenched fist, shaken towards 
high Heaven in enforcement 
of his argument. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour 
a glass of water was brought 
by a considerate friend. Amid 
howls of contumely the orator 
gulped it down. Evidently 
refreshed, he began again. 
Nothing was heard beyond the 
invocation, “Mr. Speaker,” 
and the chorus, “’Vide! 
‘Vide! ’Vide!” The roar of 
human voices filled the 
Chamber with angry wail. 
When it seemed dying away 
Mr. Courtney’s lips moved, 
whereat the blast broke forth 
with renewed fury. Another 
glass of water was brought, 


and drank amid demoniac did, data thaie on 


shouts. 

So the moments sped till a quarter to six 
rang out from the clock tower, and Mr. 
Courtney sat down pale and _ breathless, 
secure in the rare triumph of having talked 
out the Bill whose passage through a second 
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reading he had risen with intent to enforce. 
That is a scene the like of which members of 
the House of Commons living under the 
New Rules will never more look upon. 

A well-known member of the 

A NIGHT House of Commons has brought 

ALARM. up from the country a_ story 

which’ illustrates the responsi- 
bilities of hospitality. His house standing 
in an isolated position, with the highway 
skirting the park walls, he became concerned 
for the safety of many precious portable 
things collected under his roof. Taking 
advice in an experienced quarter, he was 
advised that the best thing to do was to have 
all the doors and windows on the ground floor 
connected with electric-bells. Any attempt to 
effect burglarious entry would result, not only 
in the ringing of the bell in the particular 
room upon which attempt was made, but in 
every room and every passage on the ground 
floor. 

Shortly after midnight on what had been a 
peaceful Sabbath, the house- 
hold were alarmed by a furious 
ringing of bells. The house- 
holder was up with delighted 
alacrity. Now he would have 
them! On the way down- 
stairs he met several men of 
the house party, for the most 
part scantily dressed, but full 
of ardour for any possible fray. 

As the bells were still ring- 
ing in all the rooms, it was 
difficult to hit upon the one 
assailed. The host was 
assisted by the appearance at 
one of the doors of an esteemed 
friend with painfully scared 
look. Explanations following, 
it appeared that the guest, 
fancying the room was warm, 
and being accustomed to sleep 
at home with his window 
open, unfastened the latch and 
threw up the window, with 
the astounding results recorded. 

In future, guests sleeping on the ground 
floor will be warned of what they may expect 


as the result of too insistent search of fresh 


night air. 
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N our return to London, 
Charles and Marvillier had a 
difference of opinion on the 
subject of Medhurst. 

Charles maintained Mar- 
villier ought to have known 
the man with the cropped hair was Colonel 
Clay, and ought never to have recommended 
him. Marvillier maintained that Charles had 
seen Colonel Clay half-a-dozen times, at least, 
to his own never; and that my respected 
brother-in-law had therefore nobody on earth 
but himself to blame if the rogue imposed 
upon him. The head detective had known 
Medhurst for ten years, he said, as a most 
respectable man, and even a ratepayer ; he 
had always found him the cleverest of spies, 
as well he might be, indeed, on the familiar 
set-a-thief-to-catch-a-thief. principle. How- 
ever, the upshot of it all was, as usual— 
nothing. Marvillier was sorry to lose the 
services of so excellent a hand; but he had 
done the very best he could for Sir Charles, 
he declared ; and if Sir Charles were not satis- 
fied, why, he might catch his Colonel Clays 
for himself in future. 

“So I will, Sey,” Charles remarked to me, 
as we walked back from the office in the 
Strand by Piccadilly. “I won’t trust any 
more to these private detectives. It’s my 
belief they’re a pack of thieves themselves, 
in league with the rascals they’re set to 
catch, and with no more sense of honour 
than a Zulu diamond-hand.” 

“ Better try the police,” I suggested, by 
way of being helpful. One must assume an 
interest in one’s employer's business. 

But Charles shook his head. ‘No, no,” 
he said; “I’m sick of all these fellows. I 
shall trust in future to my own sagacity. We 
learn by experience, Sey—and I’ve learned a 
thing or two. One of them is this: It’s not 
enough to suspect everybody ; you must 
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have no preconceptions. Divest yourself 
entirely of every fixed idea if you wish to 
cope with a rascal of this calibre. Don’t 
jump at conclusions. We should disbelieve 
everything, as well as distrust everybody. 
That’s the road to success; and I mean to 
pursue it.” 

So, by way of pursuing it, Charles retired to 
Seldon. 

“The longer the man goes on, the worse 
he grows,” he said to me one morning. “ He’s 
just like a tiger that has tasted blood. Every 
successful haul seems only to make him more 
eager for another. I fully expect now before 
long we shall see him down here.” 

About three weeks later, sure enough, my 
respected connection received a communica- 
tion from the abandoned swindler, with an 
Austrian stamp and a Vienna post-mark. 

“ My dear Vandrift, 

“ (After so long and so varied an acquaint- 
ance we may. surely drop the absurd 
formalities of ‘Sir Charles’ and ‘Colonel.’) 
I write to ask you a delicate question. Can 
you kindly tell me exactly how much I have 
received from your various generous acts 
during the last three years? I have mislaid 
my account-book, and as this is the- season 
for making the income-tax return, I am 
anxious, as an honest and conscientious 
citizen, to set down my average profits out of 
you for the triennial period. For reasons 
which you will amply understand, I do not 
this time give my private address, in Paris or 
elsewhere ; but if you will kindly advertise 
the total amount, above the signature ‘ Peter 
Simple,’ in the Agony Column of the Zimes, 
you will confer a great favour upon the 
Revenue Commissioners, and also upon 

“Your constant friend and companion, 
“ CUTHBERT CLAY, 
“ Practical Socialist.” 
“ Mark my word, Sey,” Charles said, laying 


























the letter down, “in a week er less the man 
himself will follow. This is his cunning way 
of trying to make me think he’s well out of 
the country and far away from Seldon. That 
means he’s meditating another descent. But 
he told us too much last time, when he was 
Medhurst the detective. He gave us some 
hints about disguises and their unmasking 
that I shall not forget. This turn, I shall be 
even with him.” 

On Saturday of that week, in effect, we 
were walking along the road that leads into 
the village, when we met a gentlemanly- 
looking man, in a rough and rather happy-go- 
lucky brown tweed suit, who had the air of a 
tourist. He was middle-aged, and of middle 
height ; he wore a small leather wallet sus- 
pended round his shoulder; and he was 
peering about at the rocks in a suspicious 
manner. . Some- 
thing in his gait 
attracted our at- 
tention. 

“Good morn- 
ing,” he said, 
looking up as we 
passed; and 
Charles muttered 
a somewhat surly 
and _ inarticulate, 
“Good morn- 
ing.” 

We went on 
without saying 
more. .‘* Well, 
that’s not Colonel 
Clay, anyhow,” I 
said, as we got 
out of earshot. 
“ For he accosted 
us first ; and you 
may remember 
it’s one of the 
Colonel’s most 
marked peculi- 
arities that, like 
the model child, 
he never speaks till he’s spoken to—never 
begins an acquaintance. He always waits 
till we make the first advance; he doesp’t 
go out of his way to cheat us; he loiters 
about till we ask him to do it.” 

“‘ Seymour,” my brother-in-law responded, 
in a severe tone, “there you are, now, doing 
the very thing I warned you not to do! 
You're succumbing to a_ preconception. 
Avoid fixed ideas. The probability is this 
man zs Colonel Clay. Strangers are generally 


scarce at Seldon. If he isn’t Colonel Clay, 
Vol. xiii.—6. 
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what’s he here for, I'd like to know? What 
money is there to be made here in any other 
way? I shall inquire about him.” 

We dropped in at the Cromarty Arms, 
and asked good Mrs. M‘Lachlan if she could 
tell us anything about the gentlemanly 
stranger. Mrs. M‘Lachlan replied that he 
was from London, she believed, a pleasant 
gentleman enough; and he had his wife 
with him. 

“Ha! Young ? Pretty ?” Charles inquired, 
with a speaking glance at me. 

“Weel, Sir Charles, she’ll no be exactly 
what you’d be ca’ing a bonny lass,” Mrs. 
M‘Lachlan replied ; “but she’s a guid body 
for a’ that, an’ a fine braw woman.” 

“Just what I should expect,” Charles 
murmured. “He varies the programme. 
The fellow has tried White Heather as the 
parson’s wife, 
and as Madame 
Picardet, and as 
squinting little 
Mrs. Granton, 
and as Med- 
hurst’s accom- 
plice ; and now, 
he has almost 
exhausted the 
possibilities of 
disguise for a 
really young and 
pretty woman ; so 
he’s playing her 
off at last as the 
riper product—a 
handsome mat- 
ron. Clever, ex- 
tremely clever ; 
but — we begin 
to see through 
him.” And he 
chuckled to him- 
self quietly. 

Next day, on 
the hillside, we 
came upon our 
stranger again, occupied as before in peering 
into the rocks, and sounding them with a 
hammer. Charles nudged me and whispered, 
“T have it this time. He’s posing as a 
geologist.” 

I took a good look at the man. By now, 
of course, we had some experience of 
Colonel Clay in his various disguises ; and I 
could observe that while the nose, the hair, 
and the beard were varied, the eyes and the 
bufld remained the same as ever. He was a 
trifle stouter, of course, being got up as a 
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man of between forty and fifty; and his 
forehead was lined in a way which a less 
consummate artist than Colonel Clay could 
easily have imitated. But I felt we had at 
least some grounds for our identification ; it 
would not do to dismiss the suggestion of 
Clayhood at once as a flight of fancy. 

His wife was sitting near, upon a bare boss 
of rock, reading a volume of poems. Capital 


heather smells sweet. 
the inn, I fancy ?” 
“Yes,” the lady answered, looking up at 
him with a charming smile. (“I know that 
smile,” Charles whispered to me. “I have 
succumbed to it too often.”) “‘ We’re stopping 
at the inn, and my husband is doing a little 
geology on the hill here. I hope Sir Charles 
Vandrift won’t come and catch us. He’s so 


You are stopping at 








“| HOPE SIK CHARLES WON'T COME AND CATCH Us.” 


variant, that, a volume of poems! Exactly 
suited the selected type of a cultivated 
family. White Heather and Mrs. Granton 
never used to read poems. But that was 
characteristic of all Colonel Clay’s imperson- 
ations, and Mrs. Clay’s too—for I suppose I 
must call her so. ‘They were not mere outer 
disguises ; they were finished pieces of dramatic 
study. Those two people were an actor and 
actress, as well as a pair of rogues; and in 
both their ré/es they were simply inimitable. 
As a rule, Charles is by no means polite to 
casual trespassers on the Seldon estate ; they 
get short shrift and a summary ejection. But 
on this occasion he had a reason for being 
courteous, and he approached the lady with a 
bow of recognition. “Lovely day,” he said, 
“isn’t it? Such belts on the sea, and the 








down upon trespassers. ‘They tell us at the 
inn he’s a regular Tartar.” 

(“Saucy minx as ever,” Charles murmured 
tome. “Shesaid it on purpose.”) ‘No, my 
dear madam,” he continued, aloud; “ you 
have been quite misinformed. J am Sir 
Charles Vandrift; and I am aot a Tartar. 
If your husband is a man of science, I respect 
and admire him. It is geology that has made 
me what I am to-day,” and he drew himself 
up proudly. “We owe to it the present 
development of South African mining.” 

The lady blushed as one seldom sees a 
mature woman blush—but exactly as I had 
seen Madame Picardet and White Heather. 
“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said, in a confused 
way that recalled Mrs. Granton. “ Forgive 
my hasty speech. I—I didn’t know you.” 

(“She did,” Charles whispered. “ But let 
that pass.”) “Oh, don’t think of it again ; 
so many people disturb the birds, don’t you 
know, that we’re obliged in self-defence to 
warn trespassers sometimes off our lovely 
mountains. But I do it with regret—with 
profound regret. I admire the—er—the 
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beauties of Nature myself; and, therefore, I 
desire that all others should have the freest 
possible access to them—possible, that is to 
say, consistently with the superior claims 
of Property.” 

“T see,” the lady replied, looking up at 
him quaintly. “I admire your wish—-though 
not your reservation. I’ve just been reading 
those sweet lines of Wordsworth’s :— 

And O, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves. 

I suppose you know them?” And 
beamed on him pleasantly. 

“Know them?” Charles answered. “ Know 
them ! Oh, of course, I know them. They’re 
old favourites of mine—in fact, I adore 
Wordsworth.” (I doubt whether Charles has 
ever in his life read a line of poetry, except 
Doss Chiderdoss in the Sporting Life.) He 
took the book and glanced at them. “ Ah, 
charming, charming!” he said, in his most 
ecstatic tone. But his eyes were on the 
lady, and not on the poet. 

I saw in a moment how things stood. No 
matter under what disguise that woman 
appeared to him, and whether he recognised 
her or not, Charles couldn’t help falling a 
victim to Madame Picardet’s attractions. 


she 


Here he actually suspected her; yet, like a 


moth round a candle, he was trying his 
hardest to get his wings singed! I almost 
despised him with his gigantic intellect! The 
greatest men are the greatest fools, I verily 
believe, when there’s a woman in question. 

The husband strolled up by this time, and 
entered into conversation with us. Accord- 
ing to his own account, his name was Forbes- 
Gaskell, and he was a Professor of Geology 
in one of those new-fangled northern colleges. 
He had come to Seldon rock-spying, he said, 
and .found much to interest him. He was 
fond of fossils, but his special hobby was rocks 
and minerals. He knew a vast deal about 
cairngorms and agates and such-like pretty 
things, and showed Charles quartz and felspar 
and red cornelian, and I don’t know what else, 
in the crags on the hillside. Charles pretended 
to listen to him with the deepest interest and 
even respect, never for a moment letting him 
guess he knew for what purpose this show of 
knowledge had been recently acquired. If we 
were ever to catch the man, we must not 
allow him to see we suspected him. So Charles 
played a dark game. He swallowed the 
geologist whole without question. 

Most of that morning we spent with them 
on the hillside. Charles took them every- 
where. and showed them everything. - He 
pretended to be polite to the scientific man, 


and he was really polite, most polite, to the 
poetical lady. Before lunch time, we had 
become quite friends. 

The Clays were always easy people to get 
on with; and, bar their roguery, we could 
not deny they were delightful companions. 
Charles asked them in to lunch. They 
accepted willingly. He introduced them to 
Amelia with sundry raisings of his eyebrows 
and contortions of his mouth. “ Professor 
and Mrs.  Forbes-Gaskell,” he said, half- 
dislocating his jaw with his violent efforts. 
“They're stopping at the inn, dear. I’ve 
been showing them over the place, and they’re 
good enough to say they’ll drop in and take 
a share in our cold roast mutton.” Which 
was a frequent form of Charles’s pleasantry. 

Amelia sent them upstairs to wash their 
hands—which, in the Professor’s case, was 
certainly desirable, for his fingers were grimed 
with earth and dust from the rocks he had 
been investigating. As soon as we were left 
alone, Charles drew me into the library. 

“Seymour,” he said, “more than ever 
there is a need for us strictly to avoid pre- 
conceptions. We must not make up our 
minds that this man is Colonel Clay—nor, 
again, that he isn’t. We must remember that 
we have been mistaken in doth ways in the 
past, and must avoid our old errors. I shall 
hold myself in readiness for either event— 
and a policeman in readiness to arrest them, 
if necessary !” 

“ A capital plan,” I murmured. “Still, if 
I may venture a suggestion, in what way are 
these two people endeavouring to entrap us ? 
They have no scheme on hand—no schloss, 
no amalgamation.” 

“Seymour,” my brother-in-law answered, 
in his Board-room style, “you are a great 
deal too previous, as Medhurst used to say— 
I mean, Colonel Clay in his character as 
Medhurst. In the First Place, these are 
early days ; our friends have not yet deve- 
loped their intentions. We may find before 
long they have a property to sell, or a com- 
pany to promote, or a concession to exploit 
in South Africa or elsewhere. Then, again, 
in the Second Place, we don’t always spot 
the exact nature of their plan until it has 
burst in our hands, so to speak, and revealed 
its true character. What could have seemed 
more transparent than Medhurst, the 
detective, till he ran away with our notes in 
the very moment of triumph? What more 
innocent than White Heather and the little 
curate, till they landed us with a couple of 
Amelia’s own gems as a splendid bargain ? 
I will not take it for granted amy man is not 
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Colonel Clay, merely because I don’t happen 
to spot the particular scheme he is trying to 
work against me. The rogue has so many 
schemes, and some of them so well con- 
cealed, that up to the moment of the actual 
explosion, you fail to detect the presence of 
moral dynamite. Therefore, I shall proceed 
as if there were dynamite everywhere. But, in 
the Third Place—and this is very important 
you mark my words, I believe I detect already 
the lines he will work upon. He’s a geologist, 
he says, with a taste for minerals. Very good ! 
You see if he doesn’t try to persuade me 
before long he has found a coal mine, whose 
locality he will disclose for a trifling con- 
sideration ; or else he will salt the Long 
Mountain with emeralds, and claim a big 
share for helping to discover them ; or else 
he will try something in the mineralogical 
line to do me somehow. I see it in the very 
transparency of the fellow’s face; and I’m 
determined, this time, neither to pay him 
one farthing on any pretext, nor to let him 
escape me!” 

We went in to lunch. The Professor and 
Mrs. Forbes-Gaskell, all smiles, accompanied 
us. I don’t know whether it was Charles’s 
warning to take nothing for granted that 
made me do so-—but I kept a close eye upon 
the suspected man all the time we were at 
table. It struck me there was something 
very odd about his hair. It didn’t seem 
quite the same colour all over. The locks 
that hung down behind, over the collar 
of his coat, were a trifle lighter and 
a trifle greyer than the black mass that 
covered the greater part of his head. I 
examined it carefully. The more I did so, 
the more the conviction grew upon me: he 
was wearing a wig. ‘There was no denying it! 

A trifle less artistic, perhaps, than most of 
Colonel Clay’s get-ups; but, then, I reflected 
(on Charles’s principle of taking nothing 
for granted), we had never before suspected 
Colonel Clay himself, except in the one case 
of the Honourable David, whose red hair 
and whiskers even Madame Picardet had 
admitted to be absurdly false by her action 
of pointing at them and tittering irrepressibly. 
It was possible that in every case, if we had 
scrutinized our man closely, we should have 
found that the disguise betrayed itself at 
once (as Medhurst had suggested) to an 
acute observer. 

The detective, in fact, had told us too 
much. I remembered what he said to us 
about knocking off David Granton’s red wig 
the moment we doubted him; and I 
positively tried to help myself awkwardly to 


potato- chips, when the footman offered 
them, so as to hit the supposed wig with an 
apparently careless brush of my elbow. But 
it was of no avail. The fellow seemed to 
anticipate or suspect my intention, and 
dodged aside carefully, like one well accus- 
tomed to saving his disguise from all chance 
of such real or seeming accidents. 

I was so full of my discovery, that 
immediately after lunch I induced Isabel to 
take our new friends round the home garden 
and show them Charles’s famous prize dahlias, 
while I proceeded myself to narrate to Charles 
and Amelia my observations and my frustrated 
experiment. 

“It és a wig,” Amelia assented. ‘“ / spotted 
it at once. A very good wig, too, and most 
artistically planted. Men don’t notice these 
things, though women do. It is creditable 
to you, Seymour, to have succeeded in 
detecting it.” 

Charles was less complimentary. “ You 
fool,” he answered, with that unpleasant 
frankness which is much too common with 
him. “Supposing it 7s, why on earth should 
you try to knock it off and disclose him ? 
What good would it have done? If it # 
a wig, and we spot it, that’s all we need. We 
are put on our guard ; we know with whom 
we have now to deal. But you can’t take a 
man up on a charge of wig-wearing. The 
law doesn’t interfere with it. Most respect- 
able men may sometimes wear wigs. Why, 
I knew a promoter who did, and also the 
director of fourteen companies! What we 
have to do next is, wait till he tries to cheat 
us, and then—pounce down upon him. 
Sooner or later, you may be sure, his plans 
will reveal themselves.” 

So we concocted an excellent scheme to 
keep them under constant observation, lest 
they should slip away again, as they did from 
the island. First of all, Amelia was to ask 
them to come and stop at the Castle, on the 
ground that the rooms at the inn were 
uncomfortably small. We felt sure, how- 
ever, that, as on a previous occasion, they 
would refuse the invitation, in order to be 
able to slink off unperceived, in case they 
should find themselves apparently suspected. 
Should they decline, it was arranged that 
Césarine should take a room at the Cromarty 
Arms as long as they stopped there, and 
report upon their movements ; while, during 
the day, we would have the house watched 
by the head gillie’s son, a most intelligent 
young man, who could be trusted, with true 
Scotch canniness, to say nothing to anybody. 

To our immense surprise, Mrs. Forbes- 
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Gaskell accepted the invitation with the 
utmost alacrity. She was profuse in her 
thanks, indeed; for she told us the Arms 
was an ill-kept house, and the cookery by no 
means agreed with her husband’s liver. It 
was sweet of us to invite them; such kindness 
to perfect strangers was quite unexpected. 
She should always say that nowhere on earth 
had she met with so cordial or friendly a 
reception as at Seldon Castle. But—she 
accepted, unreservedly. 

“It can’t be Colonel Clay,” I remarked to 
Charles. “‘ He would never have come here. 
Even as David Granton, with far more 
reason for coming, he wouldn’t put himself 
in our power: he preferred the security and 
freedom of the Cromarty Arms.” 

“Sey,” my brother-in-law said, sententiously, 
“you're incorrigible. You w¢#// persist in 
being the slave of prepossessions. He may 
have some good reason of his own for accept- 
ing. Wait till he shows his hand—and then, 
we shall understand everything.” 

So, for the next three weeks, the Forbes- 
Gaskells formed part of the house-party at 
Seldon. I must say, Charles paid them most 
assiduous attention. He positively neglected 
his other guests, in order to keep close to the 
two new-comers. Mrs. Forbes-Gaskell noticed 
the fact, and commented on it. “ You are really 
too good to us, Sir Charles,” she said. “I’m 
afraid you allow us quite to monopolize you !” 

But Charles, gallant as ever, replied with a 
smile, “‘ We have you with us for so short a 
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time, you know!” Which made Mrs. 
Forbes-Gaskell blush again, that delicious 
blush of hers. 

During all this time, the Professor went 
on calmly and persistently mineralogizing. 
“ Wonderful character !” Charles said to me. 
““He works out his parts so well! Could 
anything exceed the picture he gives one of 
scientific ardour?” And, indeed, he was at 
it, morn, noon, and night. “Sooner or 
later,” Charles observed, “ something practical 
must come of it.” 

Twice meanwhile, little episodes occurred 
which are well worth notice. One day I was 
out with the Professor on the Long Mountain, 
watching him hammer at the rocks, and a 
little bored by his performance ; when, to 
pass the time, I asked him what a particular 
small water-worn stone was. He looked at 
it and smiled. “If there were a little more 
mica in it,” he said, “it would be the 
characteristic gneiss of ice-borne boulders, 
hereabouts. But there isn’t guife enough,” 
and he gazed at it curiously. 

“Indeed,” I answered, “ it doesn’t come 
up to sample, doesn’t it ?” 

He gave me a meaning look. ‘“ ‘Ten per 
cent.,” he murmured in a slow, strange voice ; 
“ten per cent. is more usual.” 

I trembled violently. Was he bent, then, 
upon ruining me? “If you betray me——” 
I cried, and broke off. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. 
all pure innocence. 


He was 
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I reflected on what Charles had said about 
taking nothing for granted, and held my 
tongue prudently. 

The other incident was this. Charles 
picked a sprig of white heather on the hill 
one afternoon, after a picnic lunch, I regret 
to say, when he had taken perhaps a glass 
more champagne than was strictly good for 
him. He was not exactly the worse for it, 
but he was excited, good-humoured, reckless, 
and lively. He brought the sprig to Mrs. 
Forbes-Gaskell, and handed it to her, ogling 
a little. “‘ Sweets to the sweet,” he murmured, 
and looked at her meaningly. “‘ White heather 
to White Heather.” Then he saw what he had 
done, and checked himself instantly. 

Mrs. Forbes-Gaskell coloured up in the 
usual manner. “I—I don’t quite understand,” 
she faltered. 

Charles scrambled out of it somehow. 
“ White heather for luck,” he said; ‘“ and— 
the man who is privileged to give a piece of 
it to you is surely lucky.” 

She smiled, none too well pleased. I 
somehow felt she suspected us of suspecting 
her. 

However, as it turned out, nothing came, 
after all, of the untoward incident. 

Next day, Charles burst upon me, trium- 
phant. “Well, he has shown his hand!” 
he cried. “I knew he would. He has come 
to me to-day with—what do you think ?—a 
fragment of gold, in quartz, fiom the Long 
Mountain.” 

“No!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Charles answered. “He says 
there’s a vein there with distinct specks of 
gold in it, which might be worth mining. 
When a man begins ¢Aat way, you know 
what he’s driving at! And what’s more, he’s 
got up the subject beforehand ; for he began 
saying to me there had long been gold in 
Sutherlandshire—why not therefore in Ross- 
shire? And then he went at full into the 
comparative geology of the two regions.” 

“This is serious,” I said. “ What will you 
do?” 

“Wait and watch,” Charles answered ; 
“and the moment he develops a proposal for 
shares in the syndicate to work the mine, or 
a sum of money down as the price of his 
discovery —- get in the police, and arrest 
him.” 

For the next few days the Professor was 
more active and ardent than ever. He went 
peering about the rocks on every side with 
his hammer. He kept on bringing in little 
pieces of stone, with gold specks stuck in 
them, and talking learnedly of the “ probable 
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cost of crushing and milling.” Charles had 
heard all that before ; in point of fact, he 
had assisted at the drafting of some dozens 
of prospectuses. So he took no notice, and 
waited for the man with the wig to develop 
his proposals. He knew they would come 
soon ; and he watched and waited. But, of 
course, to draw him on, he pretended to be 
interested. 

While we were all in this attitude of mind, 
attending on Providence and Colonel Clay, 
we happened to walk down by the shore one 
day, in the opposite direction from the Sea- 
mew’s Island. Suddenly we came upon 
the Professor linked arm-in-arm with—Sir 
Adolphus Cordery! They were wrapped in 
deep talk, and appeared to be most amicable. 

Now, naturally, relations had been a trifle 
strained between Sir Adolphus and the house 
of Vandrift since the incident of the Slump ; 
but under the present circumstances, and 
with such a matter at stake as the capture of 
Colonel Clay, it was necessary to overlook 
all such minor differences. So Charles 
managed to disengage the Professor from his 
friend, sent Amelia on with Forbes-Gaskell 
towards the Castle, and stopped behind, him- 
self, with Sir Adolphus and me, to clear up 
the question. 

“Do you know this man, Cordery ?” he 
asked, with some little suspicion. 

“Know him? Why, of course I do,” Sir 
Adolphus answered. ‘“ He’s Marmaduke 
Forbes-Gaskell, of the Yorkshire College, a 
very distinguished man of science.  First- 
rate mineralogist—perhaps the best (4u¢ one) 
in England.” Modesty forbad him to name 
the exception. 

“But are you sure it’s he?” Charles 
inquired, with growing doubt. “ Have you 
known him before? This isn’t a second 
case of Schleiermachering me, is it?” 

“Sure it’s he?” Sir Adolphus echoed. 
“Am I sure of myself? Why, I’vé known 
Marmy Gaskell ever since we were at Trinity 
together. Knew him before he married Miss 
Forbes of Glenluce, my wife’s second cousin, 
and hyphened his name with hers, to keep 
the property in the family. Know them both 
most intimately. Came down here to the 
inn because I heard that Marmy was on the 
prowl among these hills, and I thought he 
had probably something good to prowl after 
—in the way of fossils.” 

“But the man wears a wig!” Charles 
expostulated. ° 

“Of course,” Cordery answered. “ He’s 
as bald as a bat—in front at least—and he 
wears a wig to cover his baldness.” 


























“Tt’s disgraceful,” Charles exclaimed ; 
“ disgraceful—taking us in like that.” And 
he grew red as a turkey-cock. 

Sir Adolphus has no delicacy. 
out laughing. 

“Oh, I see,” he cried out, simply bursting 
with amusement. “You thought - Forbes- 
Gaskell was Colonel Clay in disguise! Oh, 
my stars, what a lovely one !” 

“ You, at least, have no right to laugh,” 


He burst 
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“What is the meaning of this, sir?” he 
shouted out, as soon as he caught sight of 
Charles. “I’m told you've invited my wife 
and myself here to your house, in order to 
spy upon us, under the impression that I was 
Clay, the notorious swindler !” 

“T thought you were,” Charles answered, 
equally angry. ‘ Perhaps you may be still! 
Anyhow, you’re a rogue, and you tried to 


»? 


bamboozle me ! 














“‘OH, MY STARS, WHAT A LOVELY ONE!’ 


Charles responded, drawing himself up and 
growing still redder. ‘“ You led me once 
into a similar scrape, and then backed out 
of it in a way unbecoming a gentleman. 
Besides,” he went on, getting angrier at each 
word, “this fellow, whoever he is, has been 
trying to cheat me on his own account. 
Colonel Clay or no Colonel Clay, he’s been 
salting my rocks with gold-bearing quartz, and 
trying to lead me on into an absurd 
speculation !” 

Sir Adolphus exploded. ‘Oh, this is too 
good,” he cried. “I must go and tell 
Marmy!” And he rushed off to where 
Forbes-Gaskell was seated on a corner of 
rock with Amelia. 

As for Charles and myself, we returned to 
the house. Half an hour later, Forbes-Gaskell 
came back, too, in a towering temper. 





Forbes-Gaskell, white with rage, turned to 
his trembling wife. “Gertrude,” he said, 
“pack up your box and come away from these 
people instantly. Their pretended hospitality 
has been a studied insult. They’ve put you 
and me in a most ridiculous position. ° We 
were told before we came here—and no 
doubt with truth—that Sir Charles Vandrift 
was the most close-fisted and tyrannical old 
curmudgeon in Scotland. We’ve been writing 
to all our friends to say ecstatically that he 
was, on the contrary, a most hospitable, 
generous, and large-hearted gentleman. And 
now we find out he’s a disgusting cad, who 
asks strangers to his house from the meanest 
motives, and then insults his guests with 
gratuitous vituperation. It is well such people 
should hear the plain truth now and again in 
their lives; and it therefore gives me the 
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greatest pleasure to tell Sir Charles Vandrift 
that he’s a vulgar bounder of the first water. 
Go and pack your box, Gertrude! I'll run 
down to the Cromarty Arms, and order a cab 
to carry us away at once from this inhospitable 
sham castle.” 

“You wear a wig, sir; you wear a wig,” 
Charles exclaimed, half-choking with passion. 
For, indeed, as Forbes-Gaskell spoke, and 
tossed his head angrily, the nature of his hair- 
covering grew painfully apparent. It was 
quite one-sided. 

“TI do, sir, that I may be able to shake it 
in the face of a cad!” the Professor responded, 
tearing it off to readjust it; and, suiting the 
action to the word, he bran- 
dished it thrice in Charles’s 
eyes ; after which he darted 
from the room, speechless 
with indignation. 

As soon as they were gone, 
and Charles had recovered 
breath sufficiently to listen to 
rational conversation, I ven- 
tured to observe, “ This 
comes of being too sure! 
We made one mistake. We 
took it for granted that 
because a man wears a wig, 
he must be an impostor— 


which does not necessarily 
follow. We forgot that not 
Colonel Clays alone have 


false coverings to their heads, 
and that wigs may sometimes 
be worn from motives of pure 
personal vanity. In fact, we 
were again the slaves of pre- 
conceptions.” 

I looked at him pointedly. 
Charles rose before he re- 
plied. “Seymour Went- 
worth,” he said, at last, 
gazing down upon me with 
lofty scorn, “ your moral- 
izing is illtimed. It ap- 
pears to me you entirely 
misunderstand the position and duties of a 
private secretary !” 

The oddest part of it all} however, was this 

that Charles, being convinced Forbes- 
Gaskell, though he wasn’t Colonel Clay, had 
been fraudulently salting the rocks with gold, 
with intent to deceive, took no further notice 
of the alleged discoveries. The consequence 
was that Forbes-Gaskell and Sir Adolphus 
went elsewhere with the secret ; and it was 
not till after Charles had sold the Seldon 
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Castle estate (which he did shortly after- 
ward, the place having somehow grown 
strangely distasteful to him) that the present 
“Seldon Eldorados, Limited,” were put upon 
the market by Lord Craig-Ellachie, who pur- 
chased the place from him. Forbes-Gaskell, 
as it happened, had reported to Craig-Ellachie 
that he had found a lode of high-grade ore 
on an estate unnamed, which he would parti- 
cularize on promise of certain contingent 
claims to founder’s shares ; and the old lord 
jumped at it. Charles sold at grouse-moor 
prices; and the consequence is that the 
capital of the Eldorados is yielding at present 
very fair returns, even after allowing for 


“HE BRANDISHED IT THRICE IN CHARLES'S EYES.” 


expenses of promotion—while Charles has 
been done out of a good thing in gold- 
mines ! 

But, remembering “the position and duties 
of a private secretary,” I refrained from point- 
ing out to him at the time that this loss was 
due to a fixed idea—though as a matter of 
fact it depended upon Charles’s strange pre- 
conception that the man with the wig, 
whoever he might be, was trying to diddle 
him. 











Lightning. 


By JEREMY BROOME. 





I.--STREAM LIGHTNING AT DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S.A., JULY 17, 1887. 
From a Photo. by G. E. Davis, Dubuque. Lent by the Royal Meteorological Society. 


-IGHTNING dearly loves a 

§ tortuous path. Sometimes, 

of course, it goes straight to 

business and does not stop 

on the way, but, in the 

majority of cases, it meanders 

about the empyrean, curls itself up in a lot 
of knots, shoots out in flashing filaments, 
and when it gets tired of roaming, comes 
down to visit the gas-pipes and stir things up 
generally. It is a brilliant visitor, but modest 
people usually avoid it—or try to. In fact, 
some people put spikes up to ward it off, but 


there have been cases where even this 
pointed rebuke has failed. 

Be that as it may. In this article we are 
not concerned with lightning-rods, but with 
the lightning flash and the ruin it leaves 
behind. ‘To illustrate it, we have an almost 
unprecedented collection of photographs. 
We have pictures of tall oaks laid low, stone 
walls shattered, trousers demolished, and 
boots in frightful collapse. And, to crown it 
all, we have a photograph of a thunderbolt that 
wasn’t a thunderbolt, and a picture of zigzag 


lightning, the like of which was never seen. 


2.—RAMIFIED LIGHTNING AT SYDNEY, N.S.W., DEC. 7, 1892. 


From a Photo. by H. C. Ruasell, Sydney Observatory. 


Vol. xiii.—6. 


Lent by the Royal Meteorological Society. 
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Nasmyth, the inventor, in 1856, contributed 
a notable paper to the British Association, 
and gave scientific support to the accuracy of 
Turner’s observation. Yet some artists still 
use the zigzag flash, and delight therein. 
There are several distinct kinds of 
lightning, and most of these are illustrated 
by our photographs. In order, however, to 
show immediately the great contrast between 
the various forms, we avoid following, for 





“ ARTISTS” LIGHTNING. 
From a Photo. lent by Shelford Bidwell, Baq., F.R.S. 


3 


Let us attend to this zigzag lightning. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
custom of artists to depict lightning in the 
jagged form shown by our reproduction 
(3). But the artists have all been wrong. 

















5.—TRIPLE FLASH OF MEANDERING LIGHTNING, 
From a Photo. lent by Shelford Bidwell, Eaq., ¥’.R.S. 


the moment, the order in which the pictures 
are arranged, and refer to them only 
by their numbers. Number 4, for instance, 
lent to us by Mr. Shelford Bidwell, 
F.R.S., is an excellent specimen of “ribbon 
lightning” ; (5) is a triple flash of “meandering 
lightning,” in which “knots” are distinctly 
seen; (7) is also an excellent specimen of 
“meandering lightning.” It was taken in 
Newark, New Jersey, the camera being 


4 RIBBON LIGHTNING. 
From a Photo. lent by Shelford Bidwell, 
Roq., FBS. 


Out of the thousands of 
photographs that amateurs 
and professionals have taken, 
there has never been a case 
of a zigzag flash, and it must 
now be admitted that Nature 
never works in such a 
crooked way. ‘The great 
Turner was the first to paint 
lightning as it really is, and 
in one of his famous land- 
scapes we find a_ simple 

thread of light in the midst — 

P ° .~-SINUOUS LIGHTNING, WITH RAMIFICATIONS. 

of the gathering clouds. From a Photo. by Rev. G. Bastoul, Saint-Palais-Sur-Mer ; Charente-Inférieure/, France. 
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7-——-MEANDERING LIGHTNING STRIKING TELEGRAPH POLE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
From a Photo. by Wm. Archibald, Newark. Lent by the Royal Meteorological Society. 


forty-nine feet from the telegraph-pole, 
which the lightning touched. The Sydney 
photo. (2), which we mention later, gives 
a fine idea of the “ramified lightning,” in 
which the small flashes are attached to the 
main flashes, as fibres are to the roots of 
trees. A like effect is shown in (6), which is 
more properly called “ sinuous” lightning, as 


8.—RAMIFIED LIGHTNING, 


most of the flashes keep 
the same general direc- 
tion, though bending 
irregularly from side 
to side; (8) shows the 
ramified flash. 

One of the most 
remarkable flashes 
ever photographed is 
shown in (2). It was 
taken at Sydney Obser- 
vatory on December 
7th, 1892. The flash 
on to the water was 
1,540ft. long, and was 
not all taken, the upper 
part being above the 
limit of the camera. 
The point at which it 
struck was _ 2,oooft. 
from the camera, and 
the camera was 16oft. 
above the water. How 
well the photograph 
shows the sleeping 
town! Yet the night 
was pitch dark, except 
for the brilliancy of the 
lightning, and the plate 
was so good that it 
shows even the lights 
of the street-lamps. 

As a further illustration of the different 
forms, we reproduce three striking photo- 
graphs with characters all their own. The first 
(9) is distinctly ramified, and its seeming 
connection with the steamship makes it mar- 
vellously attractive. But,so far as we know, the 
flash may have been miles and miles beyond 
the ship. The next photo. (10) shows “stream” 


(J. Craik, Herne Bay. 











9-—RAMIFIED LIGHTNING BEHIND A STEAMSHIP. 
From a Photo. lent by the Royal Meteorological Society 


lightning near Trinity College, Cambridge, 
about midnight on June 6th, 1889. The flash 





10.—STREAM LIGHTNING BEHIND TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
From a Photo. by Valentine Blanchard & Lunn, Cambridge. 


appears to descend directly upon the build- 
ings in the background. The Dubuque, Iowa, 
photograph (1) shows a curiously-formed 
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flash seen at 10 p.m. on July 17th, 1887. It 
needs but a mouth and an eye to make ita 
perfect profile on the sky. 

The subject of “lightning prints ” has, for 


many years, occupied the attention of 
scientists. It was first brought to the notice 
of the public by Professor Andreas Poey, of 
Havana, who, in a small pamphiet, published 
in 1861, cited some two-score cases, in which 
lightning had photographed objects upon the 
human skin. In 1825, it was said, a sailor, 
who had been mending his shirt at the foot 
of a mast, was struck by lightning, and when 
the dead body was undressed, the image of 
a horse-shoe was distinctly visible upon the 





11.—ARBORESCENT MARKINGS ON BOY'S ARM, 
DUNS, BERWICK. 
From a Photo. by George Bruce, Duna, N.B. 


small of the back—an exact representation, 
in short, of a horse-shoe nailed to the ship’s 
mast. Another sailor, struck in the same 
manner, had the name of his ship plainly 
marked upon his breast. Trees, birds, 
cows, crosses, and other objects have been 
photographed in like manner, so it is said. 
At Errol, a few years ago, the picture of a 
roof of a house was reported to have been 
seen on an insulator. But the most remark- 
able story of all has been written about 
six sheep killed by lightning about four 
miles from Bath, in 1812. When the skins 
of the sheep were taken off, “a_ fac- 
simile of a portion of the surrounding 
scenery was visible on the inner surface of 
each skin.” 
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Of these remarkable occurrences, 
nowever, there have been no photo- 
graphs. Indeed, the only photograph 
of a lightning print which has. been 
published is probably that reproduced 
herewith (11). It represents the 
arm of a boy who was standing by 
a yew-tree at Duns, in Berwick- 
shire, on June gth, 1883. When the 
tree was struck the bay was thrown 
across the road, and upon examina- 
tion, he was found to have the 
“impression of the yew-tree 
branches” distinctly marked upon 
his skin. The beautiful fern -like 
figure would certainly tempt one to 
believe that the tree had been 
photographed upon the flesh, but 
the phenomena is probably due 
simply to the ramifications of the 
electric fluid, such as may be seen 
on a sheet of deflagrated gold-leaf. 
If this is true, people have been 
tricked for a century by these reports 
of “lightning prints.” 

The effect of lightning on wearing 
apparel is most curious. A glance 
at our reproduction (12) will show 
that when a flash once gets on terms 
of familiarity with a suit of clothes, 

















it leaves nothing to speak of. aah, Se eS Tick PO TP ee 
pa " 2 = W eer ee os Sa iy sd 
The photograph was _ taken by . 13.—CHORISTERS’ BOOTS BURNT BY LIGHTNING AT ATCHAM CHURCH, 
Marriott, Secretary of the Royal __ SHREWSBURY. ’ 
< ¢ From a Photo. by J. Laing, Shrewabury. Lent by G. J. Symons, Eaq., FR.S. 


Meteorological Society, after a thun- 

derstorm, which passed over the Spaniard’s stunned man felt no pain, but discovered 
Farm, Hampstead Heath, on June 14th, that his trousers were burning, that his knife 
1888. Two workmen were eating dinner had been knocked out of his hand, and that 
under a tree when the flash came, rendering his steel buckles had been torn from his 
one senseless and stunning the other. The legs. When he had put the fire out in what 
was left of his trousers, he 
managed to crawl to the 
road for assistance. The 
first man had burns on his 
right side from shoulder to 
foot. 

It is difficult to account 
for the disruptive effect 
that lightning has upon 
clothes, but it is supposed 
that the current travels 
along the damp surface of 
the skin, driving the mois- 
ture into vapour, which, on 
account of its expansion, 
blows the clothes to tatters. 
The boots shown in (13) 
were doubtless burst by 
this means. They belong 
12.—CLOTHES OF MEN INJURED BY LIGHTNING AT HAMPSTEAD HEATH, JUNE 14, 1888, 

From a Photo. by Wm. Marriott, Keg. to some very respectable 




















14.—CATTLE KILLED BY LIGHTNING NEAR 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
From a Photo. lent by Herman Biddell, Esq., 
Playford, Ipawich 
choir boys in Atcham Church, 
Shrewsbury, which, in July, 
1879, was visited by lightning. 
It may be said, in passing, that 
the clothes of women are much 
less likely to be shattered by 
lightnirg than the clothes of 
men. Feminine apparel is 
loose, whereas the comparative 
tightness of masculine attire, 
and the greater tendency to 
perspiration, offer excellent 
opportunity for the explosion 
of expanded vapour. 

To show the deadly effect 
of a lightning flash, we repro- 
duce a photograph (14) sent 
to us by Herman Biddell, 
Esq., of Playford, Ipswich. 
Mr. Biddell writes that the 
beasts were found lying under 
a tree near Bury St. Edmunds, 
and in an interesting paragraph 
says, apropos of damage to 
trees: “I fancy the pulveriza- 
tion of the bark of a tree full 
of sap is the effect of the 
moisture being instantly con- 
verted into steam. I do not 
think we have any conception 
of the heat generated by the 
electric fluid being brought into 
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15.—OAK SHATTERED BY LIGHTNING AT EWHURST CHURCH, SURREY. 
From a Photo. by Admiral J. P. Maclear. 


Lent by the Royal Meteorological Society. 
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contact with non - conducting 
matter. Dead trees are never 
struck by lightning; at least, I 
never yet saw one.” 

The tree in (14), it may be 
noticed, was little harmed, 
although the poor beasts under 
it were killed. In (15) we note 
the effect upon the tree. This 
oak was struck at 2 p.m., on 
Apri' 27th, 1895, a quarter of a 
mile west of Ewhurst Church, 
Surrey. It sometimes happens 
that a tree gets off with a scar, 
or with the loss of a little bark. 
But in the case of oaks and 
elms, of which lightning is par- 
ticularly amorous, the damage 
is often enormous. Elm, chest- 
nut, oak, and pine are often 
struck ; ash rarely ; beech, 
birch, and maple sever. At 
least, so wrote once a scientist, 
Mr. Hugh Maxwell, to the 
American Academy in 1787. 

On the evening of September 
12th, 1896, during a_ violent 
thunderstorm, a large walnut 
tree in full leaf, in the village of 
Feltwell, in Norfolk, was struck 
by lightning and set on fire. 
The tree blazed most of the 
night, in spite of heavy rain, 
until the trunk, which was partly 
hollow, the tree being an old 
one, split open, and the next 





16.—WALNUT TREE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING AT FELTWELL, NORFOLK. 
From @ Photo. by Miss Anne Newcome, Feltwell Hall, Brandon, Norfolk. 
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morning the tree pre- 
sented the appearance 
shown in the photo- 
graph (16). A hen 
which had been under 
the tree was killed, but 
some of her chickens 
escaped with their 
feathers on fire. 
Lightning, so runs 
the old saying, never 
strikes twice in the 
same place, but, like a 
bought affidavit, the 
statement is false. Not 
only does it some- 
times strike twice, but 
it finishes things up 
when it comes the 
second time, as wit- 
ness the oak in (17). 
This splendid tree was 








From a Photo. by Admiral J. P. Maclear. Lent by the Royal Meteorological Society. 








17-—-OAK STRUCK BY LIGHTNING ON TWO SUCCESSIVE DAYS NEAR 
CRANLEIGH, SURREY. 
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18.—TREE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING, 





THORNBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


From a Photo. by Frank Holmes, Clifton. Lent by the Royal Meteorological Society. 


first struck on June 6th, 1889, at 5.30 p.m., 
and the next day at half-past one it was 
shivered and split open. The ruin stands on 
Old Farm, Sachel Court, four miles from 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 

More picturesque than (17) is the ruin 
shown in (18). The trunk of this tree was 
ruptured from top to bottom in a series of 
twisted splits. In this case, the sap of the 
tree was probably converted into vapour, with 
the explosive result. The accident occurred 
at Thornbury, Gloucestershire, July 22nd, 
1891. The tree was an oak. 

The accompanying reproduction (19) shows 
the damage done to a stone wall on Cop Hill, 
Allonby, Cumberland. The thunderstorm 





19. STONE WALL BROKEN BY LIGHTNING AT ALLONBY, 


From a Photo. lent by G. J. Symona, Eeq., F.R.S. 


CUMBERLAND. 








took place on May 31st, 1894, 
and the benevolent - looking 
gentleman standing behind 
the ruins is Mr. Clark, aged 
eighty-four. The photograph 
was lent by G. J. Symons, 
Esq., who obtained it from 
Mr. Clark’s son. 

Professor Tyndall used to 
tell a story of a lady who, 
shutting a window casement 
during a storm, had the gold 
bracelet on her arm defla- 
grated by a flash, which left 
her perfectly unhurt, but with 
a blue mark around her wrist. 
The blue mark was oxide of 
gold —all that was left of the 
bracelet. Another lady had her 
bonnet burnt, the wire frame 
having attracted the lightning, 
but the wearer was unhurt. 





™“ 
20.—THE KILBURN THUNDERBOLT, 
JULY 5, 1877. 
From a Photo. lent by G.-J. Symona, 
Beq., F.RS 


Now comes the “ thun- 
derbolt ”—that is to say, 
part of it. It “fell” on 
July 5th, 1877, at Kilburn, 
and was picked up by 
James Parbett, of the Kil- 
burn Fire Station, when it 
—the thunderbolt — was 
cold. “Three peals of 
thunder,” says a newspaper 
account, “were heard in 
quick succession, and with 
the last a sheet of fire 
seemed to fall into Bridge 
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21 AND 22.—CURIOUS FRACTURE OF 


A GLASS TUMBLER AT LETHERHEAD. 


From Photoa. lent by A. Dixon, Eaq., Letherhead 


Street.”- (Mark that “seemed.”) “ The 
thoroughfare,” continues the account, 
“seemed to be completely in flames, and a 
material similar to molten metal descended, 
which, on reaching the ground, coagulated, 
leaving behind clinkers from an inch to six or 
seven inches in circumference.” Our picture 
(20) shows one of these pieces; but how 
like an ordinary domestic clinker it looks! 
Well, it is a clinker, and fell from one of the 
fire-engines engaged in putting out the great 
Kilburn conflagration. The “molten metal ” 
which “descended” was probably a bit of 
telegraph wire broken and fused by the flash. 
At least, this is the conclusion of a noted 
scientist who has a _ passion for hunting 
“ thunderbolts ” down. 

Through the 
kindness of Abra- 
ham Dixon, Esq., 
of Cherkley Court, 
Letherhead, we 
are able to show 
the astonishing 
result of a light- 
ning flash, which 


occurred in_ his 
gardener’s house 


during a storm on 
September 7th, 
1895. The tumbler 
(21) was. struck, 
causing a fracture 
of a_ perfectly 
annular character, 


glass cracked that: the ring (which was 
about half an inch in width) could be lifted 
from the tumbler and replaced with a perfect 
fit. After the storm was over, it was found 
in place, although perfectly detached. 

Fusion is one of the catastrophes that 
sometimes happen to poorly-made lightning- 
rods, sometimes on account of poor material, 
and frequently on account of unequal 
resistances offered by different portions of 
the rod. Our reproduction (23) shows 
portions of a conductor, fused at Upwood 
Gorse, Caterham, on May 28th, 1879. The 
circular rod was fused at the screwed union, 
as shown. The plaited copper-wire failed, 
probably on account of a bad joint with the 
circular rod. 
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interrupted only 
by the triangularly 
shaped crack 
shown in (22). So 


neatly was the 
Vol, xiii,—T, 





23-—LIGHTNING - ROD 
From a Photo. lent by G. J. Symona, Esq., F.R.S, 


BY FUSION. 











Dr. Bernard's 


By HENRY 
ERBERT HEATHFIELD was 
by profession an artist. His 
father, a prosperous City mer- 
chant, would have preferred 
that his son bad joined him in 
business, but Herbert’s tastes 
did not lie at all in that direction. He had 
studied many years in the best London and 
Paris studios, and was an enthusiast and a 
very successful landscape painter. 

His mother had been dead some years, 
and he had neither brother nor sister. ‘There 
was a foster-brother who had turned out 
very badly, and who, after repeated attempts 
at his reform had failed, had been cut adrift 
and disowned. This person, whose Christian 
name was Jacob, was, during his boyhood, 
ungrateful, quarrelsome and vindictive, and 
intolerably jealous of Herbert, whom he grew 
to positively hate. Herbert had not seen 
Jacob for many years—not, in fact, since 
they were youths—but he occasionally heard 
rumours of the man’s misdeeds. 

When old Mr. Heathfield died, it was well 
known that Herbert had inherited all his 
wealth, which was considerable. The artist, 
who had, so long as it was necessary, been in 
receipt of a sufficient allowance from his 
father, had not yet resolved how he would 
make use of his newly-acquired riches, but 
he determined to travel for the first few years. 
He consequently came up to London, so 
soon as the will was proved and the affairs 
connected with the estate finally settled, to 
make some necessary arrangements. 

One night he had been visiting an old 
acquaintance in South London, and he re- 
mained until a late hour. As it was fine, 
though very dark, he thought he would go 
back to his hotel on foot. He was a man 
accustomed to taking long walks, and since 
he had been in London he had missed his 
favourite exercise. 

He knew his way well, and sauntered 
leisurely along, smoking his cigar, and think- 
ing out plans for the future. Ina short time 
he was on the borders of Clapham Common, 
across which his road lay. He had fancied 
once or twice that he was being followed by 
two or three persons, but had thought that he 
must be mistaken, 
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He was about half-way across the commor, 
when suddenly, out of the gloom that sur- 
rounded a clump of straggling trees, three 
men sprang upon him. Herbert was instantly 
on his defence, but as his only weapon was a 
stout walking-stick, which he broke in half at 
the first blow, he had but little chance. How- 
ever, he made the best use he could of his 
fists, and sent one of his assailants rolling on 
the ground. He was turning his attention to 
another, when he received a terrible blow on 
the back of his head-—-and remembered no 
more. 

When Heathfield next recovered con- 
sciousness he found himself in bed. As he 
turned his head a sharp pain shot through 
it, and somehow immediately reminded him 
of the attack made upon him on the com- 
mon. What had happened since? And 
what was this bandage across his eyes? He 
pulled it up and gazed into the room, but it 
was pitch dark. He could not even see the 
window. Where was he? He kept quite 
still and listened. There was the familiar 
roar of the London traffic: not the subdued 
rumble of night, but the unmistakable roar, 
clash, and jangle of mid-day. He fancied he 
could even hear the rhythmic tramp and 
tingle-tingle-tingle-ting of tramway horses. 
What did it mean—this darkness ? 

He made a movement to raise himself on 
his elbow, when an invisible hand on his 
shoulder gently pressed him back, and a 
woman’s voice said, out of the darkness : 

“Hush! Do not rise or excite yourself. 
You have been very ill, but are better now.” 

“Who are you?” asked Heathfield. 
“Where am I? Why is it so dark? What 
time is it?” 

“Be calm, my poor fellow—you are with 
friends. Try to get a little more sleep, and 
then, perhaps, I will explain all.” 

“T cannot sleep,” he replied. “It is 
impossible for me to be calm until you have 
told me the worst. Speak !” 

“Do you think you can bear ill news ?” 

“Yes, yes! What does this bandage on my 
eyes mean? Why is it so dark ?” 

Terrible apprehensions were springing up 
within him. She placed her cool hand on 
his hot forehead, 
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“Poor fellow! Then I fear I must tell 
you. You are blind!” 

“Blind! Blind! Oh, my God, it cannot 
be! What cursed fate is this? Blind! What 
is life to me without vision? Every pleasure 
of my existence came through my eyes! 
How can I go through the world in perpetual 
darkness? Never to see the light of 
Heaven again !” 

He reached out his hand, and took hold 
of hers in a frenzied grasp. 
** Oh, it is impossible ! 

you are, you lie!” 

“*Twere better I did,” she replied ; “ but, 
alas, itistoo true! You were found, wounded 
and insensible, on the common by Dr. Paul 
Bernard, as he was returning from a patient 
at two o'clock in the morning. He had you 
brought here—to his own house—-and I was 
at once engaged as nurse. You have had a 
narrow escape of your life, and appear to 
have been the victim of some terrible out- 
rage. Do you know who your assailants 
were ?” 

“T have not the slightest idea. Three 
men suddenly sprang on me out of the 
darkness, and one felled me with a terrible 


Woman, who ever 


HE RECEIVED A TERRIBLE BLOW ON THE 


BACK OF HIS HEAD. 
blow on the back of the head. I know no 
more.” 

“But the principal villainy seems to have 
followed your unconsciousness, for———but 
you really must try to compose yourself.” 

“T beseech you to go on! Tell me, is 
there no hope whatever of my recovering my 
sight ?” 

‘Not any, I fear. It would seem as if 
they had deliberately made you blind ; 
probably in order to prevent your afterwards 
identifying them.” 

“What horrible barbarity ! 
they kill me outright ?” 

“Everything is being done for you that 
can be done. You must now be as patient 
as possible, and hope for the best. But 
do not again, until you have the doctor’s 
permission, remove the bandage from your 
eyes, or you may get a recurrence of inflamma- 
tion. And, above all things, do not attempt 
to rise or turn in your bed. There is also an 
injury to your spine which demands the 
greatest care and rest on your part, and any 
premature strain might disable you from 
rising for the rest of your life.” 

Heathfield clenched his 
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fists, and the 
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features of his face told of great mental agony 
as he uttered-a prolonged groan. To be blind 
was, indeed, terrible enough ; but not to be 
able to use his limbs, to be compelled to lie 
on his back for the rest of his days, would 
be insufferable torture. 

Wishing from the bottom of his heart that 
he were dead, he soon fell into a restless 
sleep. 

Day after day the wretched man lingered 
on in the darkness that held no hope of 
dawn. ‘The doctor visited him two or three 
times a day, and spoke cheerfully and hope- 
fully to him. As for his nurse, she was. kind 
and sympathetic, and most assiduous in her 
attentions. ; 

Heathfield had no very near relatives, and 
only a few friends that he cared to com- 
municate with. To one or two he dictated 
short letters, and one acquaintance he desired 
to call and see him. The doctor preferred 
that he should not be excited by visitors for 
a while, but consented to this one friend 
being admitted. However, a letter arrived in 
a day or two saying that he had been called 
abroad. 

Dr. Bernard communicated with the police, 
and one day a man came and took down his 
patient’s depositions. No clue, though, was 
discoverable as to the assailants. 

One day when Heathfield had been talking 
to the doctor about his prospects, the patient 
urged him to let him discharge some of his 
indebtedness. At first Bernard protested 
against any present discussion of the subject, 
but at length yielded, and it was decided 
that Heathfield should give him fifty pounds 
on account. 

A cheque-book had been found in one of 
his pockets, and this was produced. Under 
the guidance of the doctor, who directed his 
pen to the beginning of each line, he filled 
up the body of the cheque and signed it. 
The writing was so successful that Bernard 
congratulated him pleasantly on his blind 
penmanship. 

But, oh, those terrible days-—or, rather, in- 
terminable nights! How Heathfield cursed 
his fate! How he cursed those infamous 
brutes for not completing their work ! Some- 
times his nurse would sit and talk to him for 
hours together ; sometimes she would tell him 
all the news of the day, and even sing to him, 
for she had a pleasing and well-trained voice. 
One day she was sitting by his bedside hold- 
ing his hand. 

“ Ah!” said Heathfield, “ you cannot con 
ceive, Mildred” (for so he had come to call 
her), ““what it means to be doomed to utter 
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darkness for life. ‘To one who had trained 
his eyes to see innumerable beauties of 
Nature that are not regarded by most men, 
it is an intensified torture. I would rather 
a thousand times that I were dead and 
buried.” 

“Oh, you should not say that. Beautiful 
thoughts and pleasing sounds are still possible 
for you. Though you cannot see the blue 
sky, you can hear the brook; though the 
woodland foliage is invisible to you, you may 
still delight in the songs of birds and in the 
art of music. The rose is still fragrant to 
you and the fruits of the earth as full of 
flavour.” 

“What you say is doubtless true in the 
case of the blind man who is otherwise 
perfect in body. But here am I, hopelessly 
infirm, and——” 

“No,” she broke in, “not hopelessly. As 
Dr. Bernard told you to-day, it is quite 
possible that you may recover the full use of 
your body. But your only chance is a pro- 
longed rest : it may be only for a few months, 
or it may be for longer.” 

“ But I feel no pain whatever !” 

“That is not an uncommon feature in such 
cases as yours, and it is distinctly in your 
favour. You are getting on well, and must 
try to be as patient as possible. Any rash 
action now might cause you life-long regrets. 
You know the great specialist you wished 
called in agreed in every particular with Dr. 
Bernard’s treatment.” 

“Do you know, Mildred,” he went on, 
“there is one bright spot in all my gloom— 
one thing that saves this world, for me, from 
being purgatory ?” 

“What is that ?” she said. 

“Can you not guess? It is your sympathy. 
For you do pity me, Mildred, do you not?” 

He drew her hand to his lips, as she stood 
over him smoothing his pillow. Suddenly 
Heathfield felt a hot tear drop on his cheek 
and trickle down to his ear. That one little 
drop of water meant more to him than 
volumes of words. He loved her for it. 

“ Mildred, Mildred! I love you.” 

But she hastily dragged her hand from his, 
and whispered in his ear :— 

“Hush! For God’s sake, keep quiet,” and 
was gone. 

What could this mean? Why did she 
urge him to keep quiet? Why this air of 
mystery? ‘Then, all at once, it became clear 
to him. She feared lest Dr. Bernard should 
see or overhear his words and dismiss her. 
He knew how rigid were the rules in this 
respect at the hospitals, But this was not a 
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hospital, and all expenses were defrayed by 
himself. Still, he thought it prudent not to 
have any unpleasantness with Dr. Bernard, 
and resolved to be cautious in future. 

During the rest 
of the evening he 
did not again 
refer to the sub- 
ject. Mildred 
was in and out 
of his room a 
good dea',~* but 
the conversation 


‘“* HE DREW HER HAND T¢ 


was merely that of patient and nurse. As 
the evening closed in she came and quietly 
bid him good-night and retired. 

Soon the house was still and the noise of 
the street grew hushed and mellowed. He 
could not sleep, but restlessly turned his 
head from side to side on the pillow. Had 
he done wrong in telling Mildred that he 
loved her? It was selfish of him to expect 
or ask her to devote her life to a living 
wreck like himself, and perhaps he had 
mistaken love for gratitude in his own case, 
and sympathy for love in hers. 

A horrible despondency and despair came 
over him. His mind ran on suicide, and he 
thought of various ways of destroying life. 
There was only one way that was practicable, 
and that was to open an artery. He had 
studied anatomy when painting in the studios, 
and could do this successfully. And yet how 
was he to obtain a knife or a pair of scissors ? 
Under what pretext could he ask for such an 
article? The request would at once excite 
suspicion. 

Then he remembered that he always carried 
a penknife in his waistcoat pocket. If his 
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clothes were only in the room and he could 
manage to drag himself to them ! 
try ? 
much the better. 


Should he 
Even if the strain cost him his life, so 
It was only another way 
to the desired end. 
While he was yet 
resolving on_ his 
course of action, he 
heard the door very 


quietly open and 
somebody steaithily 
enter. 

“Who is that?” 
he called out. 

“Hush! Do not 
speak. It is Mil- 
dred,”’ said the 


nurse in a whisper, 
as she bent over 
him. “I have come 
to befriend you, at 
the risk of my life, 
because I love you. 
Yes, I really love 
you. But I am 
under oath. The 
doors to-night will 
be unlocked. Save 
yourself. I cannot 
say more. Farewell, 
my poor Herbert. 
God protect you!” 

She bent down 
and kissed his forehead. 

“* Mildred,” he said, in a loud whisper, 
“one word !” 

But he heard the door gently close. 
had gone. 

“ Befriend me!” he muttered to himself. 
“ At the risk of her life! Underoath! She 
said the doors would be unlocked and urged 
me to save myself. What does it mean? 
Am I mad? If not, what is all this mystery ? 
Can it be that Dr. Bernard also loves Mildred, 
and that jealousy prompts him to take my 
life? Well, let him! I do not wish to live.” 

So his thoughts ran on for some minutes. 
Then they suddenly took another direction. 

“ But why should I be a coward? What 
would Mildred think if she knew that I had 
not made the least effort to save myself, not- 
withstanding the warning ?” 

In the excitement of apprehension, and of 
some mysterious impending danger, he no 
longer stopped to reason out any definite 
plan, but acted on the impulse of the moment. 
Dragging the bedclothes away from one side, 
he slid his body round until his legs were 
hanging over the edge of the bed. Then he 


She 
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began to raise himself to a sitting posture, 
and was surprised to find that not only was 
there no pain, but that so far he had encoun- 
tered but little difficulty. 

Soon, however, a faintness came over him, 
and he had to throw himself back on the 
pillows for a rest. In a few minutes he again 
sat up and let his feet touch the carpeted 
floor. Next he tried to stand erect, holding 
on to the back of the bedstead. Oh, how his 
knees shook under him! How inexpressibly 
feeble he had become ! 

Taking occasional rests, he managed to 
stagger about the room 
and get, through the sense 
of touch, some knowledge 
of its size and contents 
It was a fairly large room, 
with a heavy marble 
mantelpiece of a_ kind 
usually only found on the 
ground or first floors of 
houses. Judging from the 
furniture, he thought it 
was a sitting - room that 
had been specially and 
hastily converted into the 
uses of a bedroom. There 
were no dressing - table 
and washhand-stand — no 
looking-glass or wardrobe. 
He felt a large book-case 
and a round pedestal table, 
also bearing many books, 
and a capacious easy-chair. 

He had searched in 
vain for clothes, when his 
foot caught in something 
that had fallen from the 
back of a chair. He 
picked it up, and felt a 
garment with a cord and 
tassels. It was a man’s 
dressing-gown. He felt 
cold, and would put it on. 

“What is that?” he 
said to himself, as something jingled in one 
of the pockets as he was tying the cord round 
his waist. He put in his hand and drew out 
a tin box of wax vestas. 

He was replacing the matches in his 
pocket, when an idea occurred to him. He 
had often heard that blind men could tell the 
difference between light ‘and darkness, that 
they could not only feel, but in a sense see 
a bright light when it shone on their sightless 
eyes. He would try the effect in his own 
case of holding a light close to his eyes. 

He took out a match and prepared to 





strike it on the roughened side of the box. 
One blow, and with a sharp crackle the piece 
of waxed cotton burst into a flame. The 
light fell full on Herbert Heathfield’s face 
and illuminated the room. 

“Great heavens! I am w»zof blind! I 
see! I see!” he exclaimed, in a frenzy, 
and fell senseless on the floor. 

The fallen match had set fire to the bed, 
and the room was wrapt in flames and stifling 
with smoke. When Heathfield revived he 
was half choked, but someone was dragging 
him from the room, and his head was 


“GREAT HEAVENS! I AM NOT BLIND!” 


drenched with cold water that had been 
thrown on him. He struggled to his feet, 
and saw that the person who had saved his 
life was Mildred. 

** Now, for Heaven's sake, fly!” she cried. 
“T hear him on the stairs. He will kill both 
you and me!” 

Before he could stop her she had fled 
through a door. He immediately followed, 
and found himself in a hall with moonbeams 


streaming in through the fanlight. He ran 
to the street door and passed out. As he 


descended the steps, he heard a cry and 
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looked round. Mildred was trying to follow, 


but was being dragged back by Dr. Paul 


Bernard. He rushed to her assistance, but 
the door was slammed in his face, and he 
fell backwards down the steps into the 
street. 

In that brief moment Herbert 
recognised in the person of 
“Dr. Bernard” his own foster- 
brother Jacob. The “ nurse” 
he did not know, but she was 
evidently some person who had 
been in his power and forced 
to aid him in carrying out his 
diabolical plot. Whether they 
both perished in the _ fire, 
whether he killed 
the poor woman 
and escaped him- 
self by the back 
of the house, or 
whether both got 
off, is not known. 
The house was 
burnt completely 
to the ground, 
and neither has 
since been heard 
of. 

There can be 
no doubt as: to 
the nature of the 
plot. The man 
Jacob deter- 
mined to obtain 
for himself some 
or all of the 
wealth that Her- 
bert had in- 
herited from his 
father. He therefore had him waylaid, seized, 
rendered insensible, and lodged in a house 
that he had taken and prepared for the pur- 
pose. Persuading him that he was blind by 
putting him in a carefully darkened room, 
and making him believe that it was necessary 
for him not to rise from his bed on account 
of spinal injuries, it was possible for him to 
keep Heathfield entirely in his power with- 
out his being able to recognise him or 
suspect what was being done. 

His greatest difficulty lay in the fact that 


““ HE HEARD A CRY, 





AND LOOKED ROUND. 
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the bulk of Herbert's property was invested, 
but subsequent inquiries proved that deeds 
and transfers were being prepared for signa- 

ture. The cheque 















that was sup- 
posed to have 
been drawn for 


£50 was found 
to be for £5,000. 
The pen had evi- 
dently been dry 
until the  signa- 
ture was reached, 
when, Herbert 
remembered, Dr. 
Bernard took the 
pen from him for 
a “fresh dip.” 
The body of the 
cheque was after- 
wards filled in by 
another hand. 
This amount was, 
fortunately, the 
full extent of the 
spoil. The visit of 
the official from 
Scotland Yard to 
take his deposi- 
tions was, of 
course, a hoax, as 
was also that of 
the medical spe- 
cialist. Hisletters 
had never been 
posted, while 
fictitious replies 
had been read 
to him. 
Heathfield _ is 
grateful to his foster-brother for not really 
blinding and disabling him, as he very 
well might have done: even the greatest 
scoundrels have, however, these occasional 
lapses into mercy. He is also greatly concerned 
as to the fate of poor Mildred, who, out 
of her pity and love for himself, probably 
met a terrible fate; and there is one thing 
that Herbert Heathfield has firmly resolved 
to do—to devote a great portion of his 
money and his time to the care of the blind, 


with whom he can now so deeply sympathize. 















futile. 
Every 
body does trust 
appearances, every 
day of his life, with 
varying success. 
For he who never 
trusts appearances 
is as likely to be 
mistaken as he 
who always does 
so. His is the fate 
of all who iive by 
rule, unaided by 
the natural gump- 
tion that points 
out the occasion 
for exception. One 
rule there is, how 
ever, that all may 
go by, wise or 
foolish. Never 
trust a black ani 
mal. The _ black 
cat is a witch, as 
everybody knows. 
The black leopard 
is worse than a 
witch. The witch 
may stick pins in 
vour effigy, in the 
hope that you will 
feel the pain ; but 
the black leopard 
will stick claws 
and teeth into 


7FIEVER trust appearances, says the 
wise old aunt with a sour face of 
her own. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 


beyond all question. 





your actual person, and so put the pain 
There must be some 


is reason for the general human horror of all 





* DEATH,’ 


black things. Black 
was the mourning 
colour among the 
Romans, who got 
it from the Egyp- 
tians, who had it 
from the begin- 
ning. A bad day 
is a_ black - letter 
dav. <A mauvats 
sujet is a_ black 
sheep, and we put 
him in our black 
list ; and so, being 
in our black books, 
we black-ball him 
at our club. We 
speak of Black 
Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or any 
other day, when it 
is a day marked by 
evil hap. Wicked 
sorcery was the 
black art ; the con- 
demning judge 
wears a black cap, 
and did so far 
back as the Black 
Assize, when so 
many died of the 
black death ; and 
even people not 
altogether super- 
stitious regard it 
as very unlucky to 








be knocked 
down bya black- 
guard. Now, all 
this black smoke 
is not without 
its original fire ; 
and that there 
is something in 


this universal . 


dislike of black, 
the negative of 
colour, is. evi- 
denced by the 
generally satanic 
character of all 
black animals. 

The black 
leopard is the 
most savage 
and untractable 
of all quadru- 
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NK . RS - and wants to 
fight it, to gnaw 
it, to tear it to 
. rags and splin- 
ters ; and he is 
staring, dancing 
mad, because 
he can’t get at 
the world to do 
it. Approach his 
cage. He is 
probably raging 
somewhere in 
shadow, but, as 
you. come near, 
he starts up and 
turns toward 
you, looking like 
—Satan. “ Ah,” 
SATAN.” he says to him- 

self, “‘a human 





‘ 


peds. Do you remember “ Death,” the black creature! Oh, to tear, bite, claw, crunch, and 
leopard in Eugene Sue’s “ Wandering Jew,” break him to scraps! But, soft, perhaps he'll 
and the horrible, goggle-eyed Englishman who — come a little nearer—Perhaps near enough to 
followed it about, anxious some day to see grab. G-rr-r! [I'll crawl across to the other 





it eat its tamer? 


“ G-R-R-R |! LET ME GET ROUND TO you |” 


“Death” is no whit over- side.” But, no; tempting as the prospcct 


drawn—rather underdone, indeed.‘ There’ is seems, you refrain from offering him a bite of 
a black leopard at the Zoo now ; his cheerful _ your fingers. He lies there, black and deadly, 


name is Satan. 





Satan hates the whole world, his yellow eyes ablaze, ready. to bounce on 


t y . —— 


4 
- 


shite gé e PAE ie Pas iba s Cee 
le te ts gs ae > 


“ COME INSIDE THOSE BARS!” 
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“ BF FERVESCING.” 


you—if only those bars suddenly melt away ! 
But they don’t melt, and you come no nearer. 
Then Satan flings himself at the bars with a 
yell, and flies up and down and over and over 
about his cage, like nothing but a black 
leopard with about three thousand seidlitz 
powders, swallowed separately, and suddenly 
effervescing all together inside him. He 
claws and bites at the walls, the bars, the 
floor, even his own tail and feet, in frantic 
rage at his inability to get near you. And, 
finally, he rolls over on his back, half-choking, 
and crunches in his teeth a 
straw snapped from 
the ground, just to 
make you understand 
what would happen 
to your head if it 
were where the straw 
is. And _ altogether 
Satan’s manners are 
not of a patient and 
long - suffering _ sort. 
There are meeker 
creatures, even among 
the rabbits. And Satan 
is the only meniber 
of the cat tribe that 
absolutely goes vege- 
tarian with rage. 
Other black leopards 
are much as Satan is ; 


mouthful of 


and altogether the most animated job a Zoo 
keeper or a menagerie man ever gets is the 
turning of a black leopard out of one cage 
into another. This, more especially if the 
animal be just brought from another place— 
for then, the surroundings being strange, it 
objects to leaving its present quarters, and 
has to be smoked out with smouldering 
damp straw. Then, when at last it does 
come—well! The proceedings are more 
amusing if viewed from a distance. 

Now, zoologists tell us that the black 
leopard is of precisely the same species as 


“VEGETARIAN WITH RAGE.” 
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LES OE NHONN NN character and surroundings are an odd 
mixture of the dreary and the comic. 
The raven seems always to be “in at 
the death,” so to speak. What blasted 
oak, what haunted castle, what gallows 
at a cross-road, without its raven? Any 
scene-painter who dabbed in a blasted 
oak or a gallows without the proper 
raven sitting on it would be sacked in 
ignominy, and sent to learn the elements 
of his trade. And if an art-editor 
commissioned an artist to illustrate a 
story with a haunted castle in it, do you 
think that. art-editor would accept a 
drawing of that castle absolutely bare 
of ravens? Not he; and quite right, 
too. Oh, a sinister, sly, melancholy, 
grim-visaged, and, withal, mischievous 
and humorous bird is the raven. He 
cannot do as much damage, perhaps, as 
a black leopard on the loose, but devas- 
tation and the gloating over it form 
his mission on earth. Thus it is that 
nothing but his sense of humour saves 

x him from total, neck-and-crop destruc- 
tion. For people there are who buy 
the raven and keep him as a pet. He 
is getting rarer in this country than he 





** NEVERMORE ! 


the ordinary spotted quality, differ- 
ing from it only as a black cat 
differs from a tabby. So that it 
is plain that the black leopard’s 
extra dose of original sin arises 
from his colour alone. Still, it is 
curious that the black leopard 
comes from a particular part— 
Java and the Malay Peninsula— 
and is never found among the 
variegated leopards of India. These 
leopards are really comparatively 
decent, tamable, and often friendly 

when you know them. But the 
black leopard—never. 

It is a blessed relief to turn from 
Satan to make friends with the 
comparatively soft - hearted lions 
and tigers who are his neighbours. 
It is with difficulty that you restrain 
yourself from rubbing their heads 
to make them purr, or dangling a 
piece of string for them to run 
after. Beside Satan, they are kitten- 
like. And all because he’s black. 

Another black rascal is the raven. 
A joker, certainly, but one of 
melancholy exterior. What crea- 
ture in the whole world could Poe y 
have better chosen than the raven’ | | Bee A 
to say “ Nevermore”? The raven’s “IN AT THE DEATH.” 
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was, and usually he is expensive to buy. 
But having bought him, the best thing to do 
next is to give him away instantly ; if possible, 
give him to an enemy-—but, anyway, give 
him to somebody. Then you will limit your 
loss to his original price. 

To look, however, entirely on the bright 
side of raven-keeping, you may get a certain 











ing, begin to count your eggs by hundreds—to 
say nothing of unhatched chickens—and the 
hens themselves dash about madly, anxious 
to discover the unknown champion egg-layer 
among them. The raven will make a fool of 
every other creature on the premises—more 
particularly yourself. He will creep close 
behind the cat, and startle it with a sudden 


; 
| 





“WHO LAID THAT EGG?” 


amount of fun for your money ‘f you are a 
millionaire, and don’t mind giving up all your 
worldly possessions to the raven to do as he 
likes with. There will be certain jokes with 
the fowls. He will learn to crow and to cluck 
before he learns anything else, and he will 
cluck away sfily behind a door, till you, listen- 


bark. He will call the dog, in your own 
voice, from various invisible points of the 
stable-roof, till something approaching hydro- 
phobia takes possession of the worried 
quadruped. He will quarrel with the parrot, 
and pluck feathers from its tail. He will 
tell horses to “ Get over there,” and then to 














. “ HALLO@! MOONING AGAIN !” 
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dad 


get back again, till they sweat and plunge. to be a valuable possession of yours, which 
He will chase terrified housemaids and peck you are anxious to keep alive and in good 
at their heels. He will dog the steps of the condition. When he has killed a mouse he will 

gardener stealth- not straightaway eat it, as a cat would do ; he 





* pow-wow-wow |” 


about the premises with triumphant croaks. I’m a devil! 


placed a_ newly 
trussed fowl ; and 
if the cook doesn’t 
moderate her ob- 
jections to the 
meal, he will as 
likely as not top 
up with a little 
dessert off her 
fingers. ‘True, he 
will also catch an 
occasional 
mouse ; but, prob- 
ably, only because ae 
he imagines mice “WHERE’s THaT poc?” 














ily as he beds out _will carefully separate it into joints and hang 
rare and valuable them round the wires of his own habitation, 
plants, and he_ in the manner of a butcher's shop—a leg, a 
will tear them up shoulder, another leg, the head, the brisket, 
and dragthem all andsoon. Hewill gloat over these for some 


little while before he 
begins his meal, and 
call passers-by to 
admire his stock. And 
he will altogether be a 
big, sardonic, terrible, 
demoniac: bird, and— 
black. 

“ Halloa, halloa, hal- 
loa! What’s the matter 
here? Keep up your 
spirits! Never say die! 
Bow-wow-wow! I’m a 
devil; I’m a devil; 


Hurrah!” shouted Grip, the 
He will hop in at the kitchen window, and raven in “ Barnaby Rudge.” Now, this Grip 
leave a few scattered bones where the cook was Dickens’s own raven, which died through 


eating white paint 

if only it had 
been black paint, 
probably there 
would have been 
no trouble. Now, 
an ordinary man 
owning a raven, 
and so fortunate 
as to have it die, 
would probably 

echoing the 
“Nevermore” of 
Poe’s particular 
raven —cut him- 
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self off from all raven society for the 
future. But the great novelist, daring Fate, 
bought another raven, which died (with its 
eve on the meat roasting in the kitchen) after 
a liberal meal of glazier’s putty. Again, if 
this had only been tar, or black cobbler’s 
wax, the raven would probably have lived to 
vex the world for many years. The virgin 
purity of white paint, the pale innocence of 
glazier’s putty, agree not with the sombre 
blackness and 
sophisticated 
devilry of the 
raven. He is 
another of the 
creatures in sil- 
houette. 

‘Truly there is 
something un- 
canny in a black 
cat, if only you 
look at it (re- 
membering tales 
of witchcraft and 
the Black Cat 
tale—Poe’s) till 
the creature hyp- 
notizes you. It 
is said to be 
lucky for a black 
cat to come into 


the house; but 
if it goes out 
again in com- 


pany with a fil- 
leted sole, the 
case is altered. 
And all authori- 
ties agree that 
it is unlucky to 
fall over a black 
cat and break 
your nose. In 
the old days, 
when witchcraft 
was still a re- 
spectable and 
remunerative 
profession, the black cat was found to be a 
useful, cheap, portable, and convenient form 
in which to put up one’s familiar demon. 
Moreover, it was an equally useful, portable, 
cheap, and convenient form to adopt oneself 
when pressed for space, anxious to preserve 
incognito, or desirous of seeing in the dark. 
Though it must have been a trifle trying to a 
witch of weak stomach to have to play up to 
the character by eating mice. The devilish 
atmosphere about it has made the black 
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“*i'mM A DEVIL!’ SHOUTED GRIP.” 









cat also commercially useful in the trade of 
novel-writing. If ever you want to invest 
a character with mysterious, thrilling, occult, 
and not altogether human attributes, you 
put a black cat handy to climb about the 
character’s knees and neck and rub against 
his (or her) legs. ‘That strikes the occult 
note at once. The character immediately 
becomes mystic, a dabbler in forgotten lore, 
a creature of magnetic power—perhaps even 
a Freemason or 
an Oddfellow. 
Or if it be a 
woman, she 
stands pro- 
claimed a witch 
from the begin- 
ning, and the 
cat her familiar 
spirit. The very 
first professional 
implement a 
wizard “has in” 
(from the stores 
nowadays, no 
doubt) is a black 
cat, as big as 
possible, with 
eyes warranted 
to gleam un- 
ceasingly, and 
the proper im- 
proved phos- 
phorescent 
back, guaran- 
teed to light a 
pipe when rub- 
bed the wrong 
way. It comes 
even beiore the 
extinguisher hat 
(black, of 
course), and the 
black velvet 
dressing - gown 
with triangles 
and skulls all 
; over it, and the 
indubitable old black-letter book (with more 
triangles) to be turned over attentively while 
the wizard looks sideways at the visitor’s 
umbrella handle to read his name on the 
silver band, and astound him presently by his 
knowledge. 

The Egyptians knew many things. As we 
have seen, they knew all about black as a 
mourning colour long before the first orthodox 
British funeral started from the original 
British undertaker’s shop. He must have 
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*‘pLuto!” 


been a great ‘genius, by-the-bye, that original 
undertaker. Only a genius could have fore- 
seen the possibilities of black as an imple- 
ment of trade in the way that undertaker did ; 
only a genius could have handled it with 
such mastery to conjure the last coin from 
the shallow pocket of dire affliction. Black 
horses, black palls, black coffins, black vehicles, 
black feathers, black weepers, black hat- 
bands, black clothes—all useless except for 
the occasion, all to be paid for again and 
again and again, with a black settling-day 
fittingly to crown the grief of the bereaved 
every time! But, as to the Egyptians, and 





“ PLUTO THE SECOND.’ 


as to cats, they invented our cat superstitions, 
or derived them from the misty beginning, 
even as they did the functions of black. He 
who killed a black cat in old Egypt, whether 
by design or by accident, was killed himself. 
For the Egyptians knew many things, and 
doubtless the proverb, “ Care killed the cat,” 
was familiar among them. “ Begone dull 
care,” sang the hilarious Pharaoh. 


‘Sat 


“PLUTO THE SECOND'S TRADE MARK.” 





Edgar Allan Poe was past-master of 
horror and mystery, and he well knew the 
value of plenty of black in his animals to 
get his effect. He handled the black cat in 
fiction as it had never been handled before, 
and has never been since. He did not 
debase it to a mere accessory, by way of 
imparting mystery to a mere human proprietor. 
The human proprietor was no more 
than a common drunken ruffian 
with his decent qualities drunk out 
of him. The cat Pluto was the 
central figure and hero of the story ; 
or perhaps we should say the two 
cats, Pluto the first with his one eye 
and his total blackness, and Pluto 
the second with Azs one eye and 
the white trade-mark on his chest— 
the gallows! Read the story in a 
dim room on a black night, and 
enjoy the black horrors, assisted, if 
possible, by the immediate presence 
of many black-beetles. The black- 
beetle himself, by the way, is only 
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“THE FURTIVE EXECUTIONER.” 












one more instance of the original proposition the end black animals, in black velvet and 
never trust a black. animal. Who would _ black feathers, triumph over its end. There’s 
trust a black-beetle? Look at his furtive, a deal of mystery about an undertaker’s 
murderous, round - shouldered deadliness of horse. How does it grow its mane and tail? 
) shape —a masked, black-clad headsman It is whispered that the tail is often brought 
among insects. Nobody would trust a black- up tenderly by hand at the upholsterer’s, 
beetle, for he and grafted on 
is doubly false, ; with a_ bent 
even to his hair-pin. But 
own name. false hair or 
For he is none, the under- 
neither black taker’s horse 
nor a_ beetle, triumphs in the 
say the accu- end. “They 
rate persons break us, drive 
he is a cock us, ride us,” 
roach; and said the horses 
then he is at Anthony 
neither 2 cock Chuzzlewit’s 
nor a roach. funeral. “ Iil- 

Homan exist- treat, abuse, 
ence, taking and maim us 
its occasional for théir plea- 
sup of horror sure. But 
from black they die; 
animals, as it hurrah! they 
goes along—at die!” 






























“HURRAH! THEY DIE!” 











Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 














AGE 48. 
From a Photo. by The London Stereoscopic Company. 


AGE 18, 


From a Photo. by Adolphe Beau. 
THE LORD MAYOR. 
Born 1840. 


R. ALDERMAN GEORGE 
1 FAUDEL PHILLIPS 
| holds the unique position of 
| being the first Lord Mayor 
whose father has sat in the 
great civic chair before him. His 
father, Sir Benjamin Phillips—the first 
member of the Jewish fraternity per- 
mitted to hold office in the Corporation 
of London — retired from civic life 
through ill-health in 1888, and the 
present Lord Mayor was appointed to 
the vacant aldermancy. Like his prede- 
cessors, Lord Mayor Phillips is promi- 
nently connected with inany societies 
and institutions. He is chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce, governor 
of the Irish Society, an almoner of 
Christ’s Hospital, a trustee of the 
Rowland Hill Fund, and a governor 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Bethlehem, and 
Bridewell Hospitals. Mr. Faudel 
Phillips is justly noted for his energy 
and skill in the discharge of civic 








. . PRESENT DAY. 
and com mercial duties. From a Photo. by The London Stereoscopic Company. 
Vol. xiii.-—9. 
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FProia a Photo, by| AGE 12. (A. & B. Seeley, Richmond. 


COMMANDER WELLS. 
Born 1859. 
SOMMANDER LIONEL DE 
LANTOUR WELLS, R.N., the 
new Chief Officer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, was educated 


at Cheltenham, and entered the 
From a Photo. by) AGE 30. [Symonds & Oo., Portemouth. 





Navy in 1871. He saw active service on 
a torpedo-boat during the Egyptian War. 
In 1892 he reached his present rank of 
Commander, and was appointed senior officer 
of a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers. 











From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. (Maull € Foz. 
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MISS MARIE TEMPEST. 



























SOVELY O Mimosa San, otherwise Miss 
4) Marie Tempest, is a native of London, 
and London has made her one of its 
Bi children of fame. Her rise in the 
theatrical world is one almost 

unprecedented when we remember that her 

début took place in 1887, as Dorothy, in the 
opera of that name, 
and that she now 
ranks as one of the 
foremost theatrical 
celebrities not only 
in England but in 
America as well. 
She received her 
education mainly 
in Belgium, and 
her musical train- 
' ing from Manuel 
Garcia, obtaining 
tue gold, silver, | 
and bronze medals 
for singing. 
She went to 
the United 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 24. [Surony, New Youre. 


to her native shores and played 
her part of heroine in “ An Artist’s 
Model,” with what success is well 
known. Mr. George Edwardes’s 
._ AGE 6. pretty piece, “The Geisha,” at Daly’s, 
From a Photo, by ° . Wy 
Goulder, New Cross. gives Miss Tempest yet another 
opportunity of delighting crowded audiences 
in the part of O Mimosa San. 











AGE 19. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


States in 1890, appearing in “The Red 
Hussar,” “ Dorothy,” “Carmen,” “ The 
Fencing Master,” “The Algerian,” and 
other pieces. Four years later she returned 





Froma Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. ([AYred Lilia. 
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BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
BoRN 1825. 

SHE RIGHT REV. BROOKE 
‘|! FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D.,, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His University career 
was of more than ordinary brilliancy. He 
was elected Fellow of his college in 1849, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1851, B.D. in 1865, 


From a Photo. by) AGE 52 (S. A. Walker. 


and D.D. in 1870. Oxford University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. in 1881. In 1851 he was 
ordained deacon and priest by the Bishop 
of Manchester, and in 1879 he became 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


From a Photo. by) 
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Dr. Westcott resigned his residentiary canonry 
at Peterborough in May, 1883; he was 


appointed one of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s chaplains in the following month ; 


From a Photo. by] AGE 63. (EBltiott & Fry. 


in October of the same year he was nominated 
to the canonry of Westminster, and succeeded 
Bishop Lightfoot in the See of Durham on 
May ist, 1890. His theological works are as 
numerous as they are well known. 


PRESENT DAY. | Blliott & Fry. 








A Child's Memortes of Gads Hill. 


By Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 





—— | 





MISS MARY ANGELA DICKENS-—AGE 4. 
From a Photo. by Mason & Oo., Old Bond Street. 


})VEN as I write the words I 
stop, and a little smile and a 
little sigh come together—as 
childish memories are apt to 
bring them! For there are 
two Gad’s Hills in my life ; two 








I and my brother and sisters grew up 
there. 

My home life there was as happy as a 
child’s* life can be. I learned to love 
the place with 
the love of inti- | 
mate familiarity. 
And yet, to the 
very last day of 
my life at Gad’s 
Hill, there were 
bits about the 
house and garden 
which never 
seemed to me to 
belong to us—the 
ordinary, every- 
day family party, 
which had taken 
possession ; bits 
which stood out 
vaguely for me, as 
having been left 
behind by that | 
other life which 
had_ preceded 
ours ; as survivals 
of that past which I could dimly remember. 

Quaint enough are some of the details 
with which this atmosphere of the past was 
associated in my mind. ‘There was a little 
grave in the garden, with 

















MISS MARY ANGELA DICKENS 
PRESENT DAY. 
Froma Photo. by Vandyk, Gloucester 
Road. 





which are yet one. 
The picture of the 
square, red-brick 
house, with its 
porch, its bell- 
turret, and its four 
bow windows, so 
familiar to all 
Dickens lovers, re- 
presents for me 
not only the misty 
region of these 
scattered, childish 
recollections ; it is 
the picture of my 
home, too —though 


it is many years 
now since I have- 
seen it—the pic- 


ture of that child- 
hood’s home which 
holds a place in 
one’s life never to be filled by the dwelling- 
places of after years. After my grandfather’s 
death, my father bought Gad’s Hill, and 










a little tombstone, setting 
forth the fact that this 








Photograph. 
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was “The grave 
of Dick, the best 
of birds.” This 
best of birds, I 
knew, had be- 
longed to the 
“ Auntie ” — my 
grandfather’s 
eldest daughter 

who had been 
mistress of the 
Gad’s Hill of 
those other days 
when I had been 
only a visitor 
there.- I think 
I had a misty 
feeling that the 
grave of Dick 
was lonely, now 
that its mistress 
had gone away, 
and I was sorry 
for it. The con 
nection of ideas 
here is, perhaps, 
natural enough. 
But why should 
the looking-glass 
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THE LIBRARY AT GAD'S HILL. 
From a Photo. by Edward Banes, Brompton. 


THE DINING-ROOM AT GAD'S HILL. 





panels of the 
dining-room door 
have given me, 
sometimes— 
even after Gad’s 
Hill had been 
my home for 
years—quite an 
eerie sense of 
realization of the 
life that had 
been? I cannot 
say. I only know 
that I never felt 
anything but most 
respectful and a 
trifle deprecating 
towards that 
door. 

The Gad’s Hill 
of my very early 
childhood ;_ the 
“Gad’s” to which 
I used to go on 
visits;the 
“Gad’s” which 
my home of after 
years was, and 
yet never was, to 














me; had that about it which stamped 
the remembrance of it clear and distinct 
upon my baby senses as a thing apart. 
It had that about it which gave a 
peculiar character to the passionate attach 
ment to the place which grew in me after 
it became my home; that which gives a 
peculiar halo to its memory. To this day, if 
I hear or read of that mysterious something 
which is known as the magnetic influence of 
Genius, I feel again, instinctively, the atmo- 
sphere of my grandfather’s home as it 
penetrated the consciousness of a little child 
visitor. 

I have no recollection of ever being told 


From a) 


that my grandfather was a great man. ‘There 
is no shadow in my memory of ever having 
feared him. But all my recollection is 
pervaded with the sense that “ Venerables ”- 
as I was taught to call him—was not as other 
men. If I were to reproduce pictorially the 
old Gad’s Hill scenes, which start out for me 
so vividly on the dim background of the for- 
gotten, I think I should inevitably surround 
the figure of “ Venerables ” with a coloured 
light, or a peculiar line of isolation, as the 
only possible means by which my sense of 
the most striking characteristic of those 
scenes could be expressed. 





THE DRAWING-ROOM AT GAD’'S HILL. 
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I have said that I was never afraid of 
him, and this is true. I was never afraid 
of his presence. But I recall very clearly 
a vague sense of dread, only to be de- 
scribed as “creepy,” with which his absence 
—under certain circumstances — inspired 
me. And the circumstances were these: 
The Swiss chalet, given to my grandfather 
by Fechter, stood in the shrubbery almost 
hidden among the trees. The shrubbery 
itself was separated from the garden by the 
high road. It was approached by a tunnel 
and two flights of steep steps. It was when 
* Venerables ” betook himself to the chalet for 
long mornings—as I know now, to write— 


{ Photograph. 


that the haze of the mysterious rose about 
him in my little mind, and all sorts of un- 
defined and dreadful possibilities presented 
themselves to me. 1 can feel myself, now, 
creeping indoors, when I had been sent to 
play in the garden, because the thought 
of that little house among the trees, with 
its solitary occupant, haunted me. I remem- 


ber the childish reticence which kept me 
silent as to the cause of my reappearance, 
when I had found the consoling society of 
my “aunties,” and the touch of shame with 
which I met my grandfather afterwards. 

But 


perhaps tenderest and most 


my 








THE 


H.F. Miss Kate Miss Mamie Charlies 
Chorley. Dickens. Dickens. Dickens. 


Charles Collins. Miss Hogarth. 
A FAMILY GROUP. 
From a Photo. by Mason & Co., Vid Bond Street 


personal recollection of my grandfather is in 
the capacity of doctor. Running about 
where I had no business to be while dinner 
was going on, one summer evening, I came 
into collision with a large saucepan of boiling 
water ; and disastrous consequences ensued to 
one small foot and leg. I suppose my nurse 
was to blame, and a guilty conscience made 
her put me hastily to bed and conceal the 
accident until dinner was over. I can only just 
remember lying there, feeling very lonely and 
neglected, and crying for my “auntie.” But 
I have a very vivid recollection of the subse- 
quent appearance, not only of “auntie,” but 
of “ Venerables,” and I remember how com- 
forting he was, and what a marvel of wisdom 
and knowledge I thought him, as he made 
the poor leg feel much better. And after 
that I seem to see the pretty room—my 
aunt’s—full of people! I conclude that all 
the people staying in the house must have 
come to visit the small sufferer. And out of 
the mist of faces I distinguish, most distinctly, 
that of Mr. Marcus Stone—a great friend of 
mine, in those days—as he stood at the 
foot of the bed contemplating me with the 
deepest sympathy! The unfortunate little 
leg was a long time getting well—at least I 
suppose it was a long time—and “ Venerables” 
was the only person in whose treatment of it 
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I felt any confidence. I remember how 
unhappy I was when his absence for a few 
days left it to the care of the kindest and 
most loving of aunts. 

I have just used the phrase, “a few days.” 
But time has nothing to do with these 
childish memories of mine. How many 
visits I paid to this Gad’s Hill of the past I 
do not know. My recollections, for the most 
part, are like instantaneous photographs on 
my memory. Each stands alone, unconnected 
with the other—except by that singularly im- 
pressive atmosphere which I have tried to 
describe. Sometimes it is winter, in my 
memory; sometimes it is summer. I can 
remember one arrival with my father and 
mother—I think it must have been a 
Christmas visit, for there was snow. I can 
see the drawing-room as it looked while we 
had tea, on that occasion—that wonderful 
drawing-room, with the fire-light and lamp- 
light reflected everywhere, in the looking- 
glasses of which my grandfather was so fond. 
And I can remember our departure, when I 
disgraced myself by weeping copiously, and 
declining to go home! But for the most part, 
as I have said, my memories are isolated 
pictures. Here is one which I believe to be 


curiously characteristic of the life of Gad’s Hill. 


CHARLES DICKENS—AGE 45. 
From a Photograph. 
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that “ Venerables ” does not like 
people to be late. But “ Vener- 
ables” himself seems to be wholly 
unconcerned. He is laughing and 
talking at a great rate, there, by the 
stand of flowers. One of the men 
he is talking to is “ Mr. Layard” 
afterwards Sir Henry Layard. I 
see him, now, as distinctly as I 
see my grandfather; I suppose, 
because he made a great pet of me, 
and I was very fond of him. Another 
is “ Mr. Chorley ”—-H. F. Chorley, 
the musical critic. He was very 
kind to me, too, but I fear I was 
a little ungrateful for his attentions. 
The others I cannot see; but I 
know they all laughed very much, 
and I wondered whether I should 
have to be very old before I could 
understand what grown-up people 
talked about. 

The picture fades as I call up 
another. The dining-room this time, 
and Christmas morning. The room 
is decorated with holly and ivy, and 
the red berries glisten cheerily. It 
is a long room, with that looking- 
glass panelled door, before men- 
set . tioned, at one end. ‘The other end 

THE CHALET--GAD'S HILL. I cannot see. Later ona conserva- 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company. . 
tory was built out there, and sub- 

The scene is the drawing-room, and it is sequent impressions have blurred the older 
full summer time and early evening. The memory, I suppose. One long wail is covered 
great bow window 
is wide open, and 
the beds of scarlet 
geraniums, with 
the waving trees 
of the shrubbery 
beyond, make a 
brilliant back- 
ground. There is 
a tall stand of 
flowers, too, in the 
corner between 
the window and 
the door, and 
close to it a group 
of men in even- 
ing dress. There 
are other people in 
the room. Some- 
body is late for 
dinner, and, I 
think, even the 
small observer in 
the muslin _pina- 
fore has a notion THE WRITING-ROOM IN THE CHALET. 
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with pictures, and against 
it stands a long side- 
board. In the wall fac- 
ing this are the windows, 
through which I see 
snow-covered lawns, and 
between them the fire- 
place, with a peculiarly 
high mantel piece. 
Breakfast things are on 
the table—whether it is 
before or after breakfast, 
I do not know; and in 
front of the fire stands 
“ Venerables,” looking 
down at me. He and 
I are alone together, and 
he is giving me a Christ- 


mas present, a book 
called the “Child’s 
Prize.” Iknew enough, 


by that time, to be aware 
that it was somehow 
highly appropriate that 
his present should be a 
book. Indeed, I suspect 
myself of having be- 
lieved that he had written 
the “Child’s Prize” from 
end to end himself, especialy for my 
edification! But his last present to me had 
been a very magnificent doll’s house, and 
the small recipient of the “Child’s Prize” 
experienced, I blush to own, a keen pang of 
disappointment. 

My last memory of my grandfather has no 
connection with Gad’s Hill, but it is the most 
vivid of all to me. I was taken—I suppose 
that I might be able to say in after years that 
I had heard him 
to one of my grand ates | 
father’s last readings, Ee 
and the awe and ex- iit cp tiie. 





citement of the oc- 
casion make my 
heart beat a little 


faster even now as I 
recall it. “The Christ- 
mas Carol” was the 
reading chosen for me 

probably because 
Tiny Tim was con- 
sidered to be within 
my comprehension ; 
but I regret to say 
that the reading itself 
went completely over 
my head, and I only 
recollect being very 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE, WITH HER PETS. 
From a Photo. by Mason & Co., Old Bond Street. 
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frightened and uncom- 
fortable. 

The “Venerables” on 
the platform was quite a 
stranger to me, and his 
proceedings were so ec- 
centric as to be most 
alarming. He took no 
notice of me, or of my 
mother; and yet it 
seemed to me that he 
never took his eyes off 
me. And to Tiny Tim 
himself I owe my one 
intensely painful and 
distressing memory of 
my grandfather, for the 
climax of my discomfort 
was reached at last when 
it dawned upon my 
poor little faculties that 
“Venerables” was “ cry- 
ing.” I never read the 
little scene in the carol 
where Bob Cratchit 
breaks down —the 
moment, I suppose, of 
this tragedy — without 
remembering the horror 
and dismay which seized upon me then. 
I knew nothing whatever about acting ; 
any ideas I had about “pretending” were 
associated with Christmas pantomime, and 
did not assimilate at all with the solitary 
appearance of my grandfather on a dull- 
looking platform. To me his distress was 
absolutely real. I had never before seen a 
grown-up person cry. I had not known that 
they ever did or ever could do so. And that 
“ Venerables,” of all 









ONE OF THE GUARDIANS OF GAD'S HILL. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


people in the world, 
should cry with all 
those people looking 
on, and that no one 
should dare —as it 
seemed to me— to 
express sympathy, or 
offer consolation, was 
nothing shortof an up- 
heaval of my universe. 
I went to Gad’s 
Hill once again, as 
a visitor. But the 
house had lost its 
master then. And 
even a little child 
could feel something 
of the blank which 
that loss involved. 









Beer-Markers. 


By GEORGE 


DOLLAR. 


[élustrations from Photos. by George. Newnes, Limited.) 


LL roads in Germany lead to 
Munich, where the beer comes 
from, and all roads in Munich 
lead to the Lowenbrau Keller, 
where we got these beer- 
markers. The Keller is a 
noted place, possibly not so celebrated as 
the Hofbrauhaus, or Court Brewery, where 
the special brew of the Bavarian dignitaries 
is doled out in foamy quarts and pints to the 
populace ; but in its own way it is unique. 
It is an enormous hall gaily decorated in 
evergreen, closely packed with tables, at 
which natives and visitors sit in loving com- 
munion over their “ bock,” while the band 
plays. The tunes are good, and the solid 
contentment of the crowd is sweet to look at ; 
but the beer-markers, in the words of the 
poet, “take the bun.” 

To describe them briefly, they are little 
puppets of knitted wool about four inches high. 
Now, at the beginning of this article, you will 
find two pictures of beer-mugs, with the beer- 
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Recess eae See . 
1.—A LOWENBRAU BEER-MUG, WITH THE MUNCHENER 
KINDL AS BEER-MARKER, 


markers stuck fast upon little metal knobs at 
the top of the handles. The markers are 
placed there by the beer-drinkers, so that, 
when the mug goes out to be refilled, it will 
come back to its proper owner. Each man, 
therefore, by simply placing his beer-marker 
upon his mug, always gets his own mug back, 
and not somebody else’s. The pretty “ kell- 
nerin,” or waitress, is a very careful woman, 
but as all the mugs in the Lowenbrau Keller 


| 


2.—A FANCY REER-MUG WITH CAPRIVI AS BEER-MARKER. 


are alike, she might get them mixed up 
in the shuffle if the drinkers did not 
co-operate with her to make mistakes im- 
possible. 

The photographs reproduced on_ these 
pages will show the variety of the markers. 
They are nearly all caricatures of the promi- 
nent people of the time, as well as a few local 
figures, unknown to the great world —but 
about them all there is an excellent likeness 
to the originals. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 


But let us to the markers. First and fore- 
most stands the Kaiser (3). Note his darting 
eye and his majestic air. A born ruler, with 
his manly breast covered with emblems 
made of tin. His brown-yarn mustaches 
sweep across his face as if they wanted to 
kiss his ears, while a faint tinge of red paint 
gives colour to his fat cheeks. The little 
figure is carefully made, and the Kaiser 
grasps his sword as if he were showing his 
troops the proper way to fight. 

Beside the Kaiser, where the great 
difference between the Teuton and Slavish 
features may be seen, we place the 
Emperor of Russia 
(4). Now, very few 
people will believe 
us when we say 
that this zg the 
Czar, but it realy 
is. The likeness, 
however, is very 
poor. The Czar 
looks aged and 
distressed. Possi 
bly, the knitter 
made him so on 


purpose, as a sly 


dig at the Czar’s 
late hobnobbing 
with /a belle 
France. 

We place Bis- 
marck next (5). 


After him comes 6.—DR. WINDTHORST. 
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5.— BISMARCK. 


Windthorst (6), the German statesman who 
died in 1891, and at his left Eugene 
Richter (7), the Radical leader of the 
Reichstag, or German House of Commons. 
When Bismarck was the first figure in Germany, 
his two greatest political enemies were Wind- 
thorst and Richter. If Bismarck wanted a canal 
dug or an army raised, his opponents were 
sure to say they weren’t needed, and at last 
the fight got so hot, that if Bismarck had 
asserted that the Atlantic Ocean was filled 
with water, the others would have said it was 
made of mud. Hence, we mention these 
notabilities together. Note Bismarck’s three 
hairs. They are 

all he has in the 

world, and_ the 

woman who knit 

the “Iron Chan- 

cellor” did not 

forget a single one. 

Mark also Rich- 

ter’s portfolio 

under his_ right 

arm, and his gold 

watch-chain. And 

before passing to 

Ferdinand, note 

Windthorst’s 

chubby face and 

expansive mouth. 

This (8) is Fer- 

dinand of Bulgaria, 

whose little son, 


7-— EUGENE RICHTER. Prince Boris, lately 
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stirred up a lot 
of excitement 
for his size, by 
being admitted 
to the orthodox 
faith. In all 
the caricatures 
of Ferdinand, 
vou find him 
adorned with an 
enormous nose, 
and in this beer- 
marker the pro- 
boscis stands 
prominently out. 
Phere is no- 
thing more to 
say about Fer- 
dinand, except 
that his uniform 
is made out of 
blue wool. In- 
deed, all the 
beer - markers 
representing German military men are in 
blue. The editors and statesmen are in inky 
black. 

Here (9) is an 


8.—-FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


editor, with wise and 


knowing eyes, and a pen behind his ear. 


Doubtless Dr. Sigl is unknown in 
England, but in Munich, where he edits 
the Catholic paper called the Fatherland, 
he is a noted public character. Sigl is a 
great opponent of progressive or Radical 
movements, and advocates the separation 


@.—DR. SIGL, EDITOR OF “‘ VATERLAND.” 


of Bavaria from 
the German Em- 
pire. His mus- 
tache shows true 
editorial training. 

Herr Ahlwardt, 
the pompous and 
well - fed - looking 
individual who 
bears down upon 
us in (10), is a 
pugnacious anti- 
Semite who has 
figured promi- 
nently in the 
Reichstag. Once 
in a while he gets 
thrown into gaol 
on account of the 
nasty way he says 
things, and _ his 
popularity is as 
considerable as a mustard-seed. Many of 
his accusations against the Semites have been 
proved unfounded, and this has not added 
to his reputation. But he makes a jolly 
handsome beer-marker. 

Our next reproduction shows Caprivi (11). 
We also see him 
upon the fancy 
mug (2) on the 
first page of this 
article.  Caprivi 
succeeded Bis- 
marck as Chan- 
cellor, but did 
not stay in power 
long. ‘There was 
a dead set against 
his policy from 
the beginning, 
but during his 
short term of 
office he became 
noted throughout 
the Empire. This 
beer - marker is 
not half so effec- 
tive as that of 
Lieutenant von 
Briisewitz (12), who has lately set the tongue 
of Germany agog by killing a civilian in a 
duel. Briisewitz is more or less of a 
military bully, and his opponent is said to 
have been guilty of no offence. Hence 
the stir. The people rose against him and 
pleaded for his punishment, but, at the time 
of writing, little has been done. With such 
a reputation, it is but natural that he 


HERR AHLWARDT. 


11.—CAPRIVI, 





THE 


12. LIEUTENANT VON BRUSEWITZ. 


should be represented in a defiant attitude, 
and that his mustache should have an angry 
spread. 

Like Dr. Windthorst, the Shah (13) is 
represented with gold spectacles. It is, how- 
ever, not the present Shah, but the late one 

he who was once the pet of the English 
Most of them will quickly recognise 
Emin Pasha (14) was 


ladies. 
him here as a friend. 


1}. THE LATE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


a popular beer-marker in the days when he 
was fighting in the Soudan, and trying to 
bring glory to the German arms. Boulanger’s 
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brilliant figure 
(15) was also 
frequently seen 
on the beer- 
mugs, in the 
time of his 
short-lived 
leadership. His 
red trousers, 
blue coat, and 
beautiful white 
plume made a 
very gay appear- 
ance. 

Here let me 
add that the 
“ beer - marker ” 
custom has 
been known to 
Munich for 
many years, and 
that it has been 14. 
adopted in 
nearly all of the German cities and towns. 
In the Léwenbrau Keller the markers are 
sold for fifty pfennige, or sixpence, each, by 
an old woman who goes round amongst the 
beer-drinkers with a basket. She is a well- 
known character in Munich, and knits the 
figures herself. 

At the present time, one of the most cari- 


EMIN PASHA. 


15. —GENERAL BOULANGER. 


catured men in Germany is Father Kneipp 
(16), the noted preacher of the “Kneipp 
cure.” Kneipp’s theory is that nervous 
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troubles may 
be cured if 
people will sys- 
tematically pro- 
menade with 
bare feet in the 
early morning 
dew. The 
beer - marker 
shows a philan- 
thropic face 
and a watering- 
pot, from which 
latter the good 
“ Pfarrer” ob- 
tains artificial 
dew. 

The list of 
great men 
would be in- 
complete if we 
did not have 
Prince Luit- 
pold, the ruler of Bavaria, amongst them. 
For the Bavarians are proud of their land, 
and look upon their Sovereign as equal to 
the Kaiser any day. Well, here is Luitpold 
(17), but he wears a slightly uncomfortable 
look, as if. he felt himself a makeshift for 
the real ruler, Otto, who is said to be 
insane. 

The Munich people are particularly fond 
of the little figures which represent characters 
of local reputation. Herr Tiefenbach (18) is 
one of these. He 
is a local painter 
who attracts 
great attention 
on account of 
his curious attire. 
He has long, 
flowing hair, 
wears large spec- 
tacles, a long 
ulster, and con- 
stantly carries an 
umbrella When 
he walks down a 
Munich street he 
is always followed 
by a crowd. Our 
reproduction 
gives an excellent 
idea of this most 
curious mortal, 
whose reputation 
in Munich art is 
of the highest. 

There _ still 


16.—FATHER KNEIPP. 


17-—LUITPOLD, REGENT OF 
BAVARIA. 


18.—HERR TIEFENBACH, 


remain four beer-markers—the best of the 
lot. Look at this pretty “kellnerin,” with 
her gay bodice and her two beer-mugs (19). 
She is a familiar figure to the Germans ; 
but, with all her beauty, she is inferior to 
our own national institution — the British 
barmaid. Here, also (20), is “ Wurzl,” the 
old vegetable woman, with a giddy carrot 
in her right hand, and a knobby nose that 
almost touches her chin. She is not a thing 
of beauty, and wears the commonest of 
clothes, but “ Wurzl’s” heart is always in 
the right place. We also get a view of 
“Wurzel Sepp,” 
who, next to the 
Kaiser and Bis- 
marck, is the 
best-known man 
in Germany. He 
is a queer old 
fellow, a hermit, 
in short, who 
runs an_ illicit 
still among the 
mountains, and 
who may fre- 
quently be seen 
in this most pic- 
turesque costume 
(21). A_ short 
time ago he was 
seen at the Ber- 
lin Exhibition. 
Lastly comes a 
little beer-marker 
in a long robe 
and hood, with 
a radish in one 


19.—“‘ KELLNERIN,” OR WAITRESS 
IN A GERMAN BEER-HALL. 

















and raised the other in 
in the Lowenbrau 
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hand and a beer- 
mug in the other 
(22). We have 
already seen him 
on the top of the 
Lowenbrau mug 
(1). He is called 
the “ Miinchener 
Kindl,” or “ Mu- 
nich child.” By 
some mysterious 
chain of events, 
in the olden time 
the arms of 
Munich became a 
little monk, or 
“* Monchen,” from 
which we get the 
German “ Miin- 
chen,” or Munich. 
Now, the little 
monk always 
held a Bible in 
one of his hands, 
exhortation. But 


Keller, we find him 


with the radish and the beer-mug. The 


radish, it may be 
added, is an indis- 
pensable accom- 
paniment to a mug 
of beer. It is cut 
lengthwise in long, 
thin strips. It is 
then opened like a 
book, and each leaf 
is sprinkled with 
salt and then closed 
again. In a few 


22.— COMIC ARMS OF MUNICH REPRESENTING THE “ MUNCHENER 
KINDL, OR LITTLE MUNICH MONK. 

minutes it is taken up in the fist and well 

squeezed, when the water runs out of it in 

streams, like the juice of a lemon, the flesh 
becomes soft and 
flabby, and the 
radish is ready to 
be eaten. It lies 
on the table beside 
the drinkers, and 
with it the bock 
becomes nectar. 
So much for the 
radish in the 
hand of the little 
monk. 


a1.—** WURZEL SEPP.” 





Told to the World. 


By Mrs. EGERTON Eastwick (PLEYDELL NortH#). 


ROOM so poor that it could 

hardly be poorer, and so bare, 

that but for one presence it 

would have been apparently 

“q@ empty. In the middle of the 

floor, where a faint ray of 

sunlight struggling through the single window 

rested upon it, stood a square object, 

which seen in its native simplicity would 

have proved to be a deal box reversed. 

On the top of the box was a pillow, 

and the whole was covered by a piece 

of coarse clean white calico, the remains 
of a sheet. 

But between the pillow and the sheet a 
tiny form was outlined, limbs that should have 
been rounded, but were spare and thin and 
angular, yet with hardly bone enough to define 
the angles, so 
small and limp 
was the whole 


figure. The sheet 
was turned back 
from a baby face, 
and the pale sun- 
light kissed a 


head covered 
with curls soft as 
silk, and still 
holding in their 
dead beauty the 
living sheen of 
gold. The fea- 
tures were small, 
delicate, and 
regular, waxen in 
imperturbable 
stillness, pathetic 
in the hush of 
sorrow for ever- 
more. 

The only 
touches of colour 
were in the dark- 
ness of the brows, 
strongly pencilled 
for such a baby 
face, and in the 
curled lashes ; 
beneath these a 
dim shadow was visible ; a’blur, a suggestion 
of eyes that had once been blue and full of 
life, over which the white lids were not com- 
pletely closed. The last wail of the child had 
been heard ; in a single year its spirit had 

Vol. xiii. —N. 


RAS, 


“‘ THE ONLY VISIBLE LIFE WAS IN THE FLOWERS.” 


touched the four great mysteries—life and 
sorrow and love and death. So far as 
humanity was concerned, it was quite alone. 

Presently the door opened with a slow, 
grating creak, and a woman entered. A red- 
faced, frouzy-looking person, short-skirted, 
with a big apron tied across her stoutness, 
a shawl pinned over her bosom, a _ hat, 
decorated with a few limp feathers and 
a damaged red rose, upon her head. 
In her hand, however, she carried a bunch 
of fresh lilies and some sprays of myrtle. 
She drew near the box and stood looking 
down upon the dead child. Tears rose to eyes 
which it must be owned were sometimes dim 
with heavy potations, and raining down the 
cheeks had to be wiped away with a frouzy 
rag. She did not attempt to kiss the child. 

“Bless its little 
’eart, it’s better 
off,” she mut- 
tered ; then with 
careful hand she 
distributed the 
flowers over the 
white sheet ; one 
lily she laid near 
the face. 

Then with slow 
and heavy step 
she departed, 
closing the door 
again and creak- 
ing down the 
stairs. She was 
a flower woman 
who lived in the 
room below, and 
she might have 
sold the bunch 
of lilies and 
myrtle for nine- 
pence. 

Once more 
stillaess and 
death and sun- 
shine filled the 
room ; the only 
visible life was 
in the flowers ; 
thank God there were no flies; it was 
still early in the spring and cold. At 
length, when nearly an hour had passed, 
the door creaked open again, but more softly 
than before, and a young woman entered. It 
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was easy to recognise in her the mother of 
the child. She could hardly be more than 
twenty years of age ; the features were regular 
and delicate, the face pale, the eyes large and 
pathetic; the mouth had taken curves of 
settled anguish. She caught sight of the 
lilies upon the sheet, and the sudden tears 
rushed to the large grey eyes, suffusing 
them, hanging on to the black lashes, flowing 
in a resistless torrent down the thin, pallid 
cheeks. She was still young enough to cry. 
She knelt beside the box and pressed one 
of the little waxen hands to the thin bosom 
against which it had been used to nestle. 


“My little—little baby—oh, my heart, I _ 


can’t—I can’t.” 

It was the thought of the coffin that came 
into her heart ; she had just been to see what 
it would cost. 


A week later and Hymar Meadows sat 
alone in her room upon the box which had 
once been a child’s cradle, shivering and 
staring at the bare walls. The sun still 
shone, but a bitter east wind was blowing, 
and she would have had no breakfast had 
not the flower woman brought her a bit of 
bread and a cup of tea before going out. 
Hymar’s literally last penny had gone on the 
baby’s funeral. She had thought at the time 


that she would be rather glad than otherwise 


to starve, if she could only die. But she 
could not die, and the pangs of cold and 
hunger stirred a craving for life in her young 
and still healthy frame. She must live, and 
she must do something for a living; the 
question was, what could she do? 

To start as a flower girl meant a certain 
amount of capital, and she had absolutely 
nothing. As she sat upon her box, she 
indulged in some retrospect. She saw the 
room as it had been a year ayo, before her 
husband had fallen ill. He had been 
employed as scene painter in a lesser theatre; 
that is, it had been his duty to restore and 
alter the stock scenes as occasion demanded, 
and he had earned fair wages. 

The little room had then been furnished 
quite decently, and they had also rented an 
adjoining one as bedroom. Her fancy con- 
jured up the past comfort, the familiar 
belongings ; the centre table with its crimson 
cloth, the wooden chairs, the plants in the 
window, the rough chalk sketches (her 
husband’s designs) upon the walls; the 
materials for his work strewn around, the 
few books, his favourites, upon the rough 
wooden shelves which he had put together, 
and which she had deftly covered with cre- 


tonne. Then had come the baby and her 
illness, and before she was fully recovered, 
Tom had taken that cold in the draughty 
theatre, which settled upon his lungs. He 
had died just before Christmas, after finish- 
ing the work for the pantomime; he had 
never gone to the theatre again. 

The baby had always been weakly, and on 
the 2oth of March, a week yesterday, she 
had been left quite alone. 

How she had subsisted for the last few 
months she hardly knew. She had done a 
day’s work now and then, but it was always 
difficult to leave the baby. Yet while it 
lived she had had hope and love; she had 
always dreamed of the summer, and of find- 
ing some work to do which need not separate 
them. But all that was over; everything 
was over but this dull ache, and the physical 
craving which made itself felt through her 
numbness. 

She was already several weeks behind with 
the rent of her room: it was not likely that 
the landlord would have much further 
patience. What was she to do ? 

She rose at length, and dragyed herself to 
the cupboard. It contained some cracked 
china and an old bag of coloured chalks, 
which lay upon the floor. Her hushand’s 
paints she had sold, and the bits of canvas 
and the brushes ; but these had been worth- 
less. She took them out now and looked at 
them ; she spread them out upon the floor ; 
the sunlight touched them and wove them 
into wonderful patches of colour. 

The memory of one of the scenes her 
husband had sketched came back to her 
quite clearly : a mountain and a lake ; a boat 
on the lake under the hill, the sail a mere 
spot of bright light sending reflections across 
the water ; a brown-stemmed tree to the left 
on the near bank, the sun touching the edges 
of the bark into a bright yellow. 

She began instinctively to trace out her 
thoughts upon the ground. She had helped 
Tom sometimes, and he had said that her 
touch was light and accurate, to be depended 
upon for the delicate touches. She drew on 
now until the whole scene came out on the 
bare floor, a conventional scene enough, but 
fairly well drawn. She had a natural facility, 
and hand, eye, and imagination had all been 
educated during the five years that she had 
been Tom Meadows’s wife. 

An idea sprang into her mind which 
brought a faint glow to her cheek. She had 
seen the men drawing on the pavements, had 
wondered over them, at their sickly faces, and 
their strange productions. To her there 





TOLD TO THE 


had seemed always a certain pathos in the 
attempt to bring the vision, the memory of 
blue skies and trees and meadows into the 
crowded, dusty thoroughfares ; to be rubbed 
into a meaningless blur when the day was 
done, or washed out by 
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She shrank before the curious glances of 
the passers-by, and trembled when the sturdy 
figure of a policeman came in view. He 


gave her a quick, searching look, asked a 
few questions, a woman on this lay being new 














the first shower; to be 
trodden out by the ever- 
thronging, hurrying feet. 
Her work on the floor 
was equal to, if not better 
than, much she had seen 
in the streets of the 
town ; surely there must 
be something to be 
gained by such a trade, 
or the men would not 
persevere in it. Why 
should not she try? The 
work in itself was a 
pleasure to her; she 
found a curious, eager 
satisfaction in the blend- 
ing of the colours, in 
the endeavour to express 
that which her mind saw. 
She replaced the chalks 
in the bag, and rose to 
her feet; she was very 
weak, but she would feel 
better outside in the 
sunshine ; she would 
seek a sheltered corner, 
and, perhaps, she might 
gain a few pence for 
bread and coffee at 
dinner-time. 

She put on her shabby 
black hat with the piece 
of crape on it given by 
a neighbour, and wrap- 
ped herself in her old 
shawl; then she took the bag of chalks in 
one hand and her box in the other, and 
started upon her new venture. 

She found a sheltered pavement by the 
side of a busy thoroughfare, which yet was 
not in the heart of the city. The opposite 
wall was overhung by the trees of an old 
garden, at a little distance away, for the canal 
had been tunnelled beneath the road; the 
shadows in the water and the trees decided 
her choice; she thought the surroundings 
would be of use to her. She felt very nervous 
and shy as she sat down on her box and 
opened her bag of chalks. Her life had 
been a retired one for the last six years, and 
she felt as though she must be doing some- 
thing dangerous and wrong. 





¢ 
“HE GAVE HER A QUICK, SEARCHING LOOK.” 


to his experience, and passed on. Soon she 
was down on her knees and at her work ; it 
possessed a real fascination for her, and she 
bordered the picture with scrolls and flourishes. 
Someone in passing dropped a flower ; she 
picked it up and tried to copy that. In her 
mind she saw no end to the fantastic designs 
she might try to introduce. 

By half-past one she had earned her bread 
and coffee. In the afternoon, feeling invigor- 
ated and refreshed, she thought she would 
try her hand at a second landscape. To 
arrive at this she changed the position of the 
tree and the banks, and tried to imitate the 
curves and bends of the branches on the 
opposite side of the way 

At dusk, when she gathered up her chalks 
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and prepared to leave her post for the night, 
she had taken a shilling in coppers, two 
sixpences, and a threepenny-piece. At any 
rate, she need not starve at present, but the 
return to her desolate room was very bitter. 
She threw herself upon the bare floor and 
sobbed ; these tears were her baptism into 
a new phase of sorrow: the ever-growing 
daily realization of her loss. 

During the spring and summer she 
prospered fairly well. The slight novelty of 
a woman drawing on the paving stones, the 
sweetness of a face which yet had a look of 
untamed wildness, a certain delicacy and taste 
in her work, interested those who passed ; 
some flung coppers at her carelessly, others 
offered them with kindly words, some mcrely 
stared. 

She contrived to live, to gather back a few 
of her more necessary belongings ; her room 
looked less dreary and empty, but the barren 
void in her heart nothing could fill; the pain 
was there always, gnawing at her untutored 
soul, expressing itself in the wild, tortured 
look of her eyes. 

On Sundays she tramped out to the 
cemetery. With the autumn, times grew 
harder ; wet days were more frequent, fog 
and mists set in early that year ; Hymar went 
out when she could, but she coughed and 
shivered as she sat on her box, and there 
were so few passengers. Some other work 
for the winter must be found, but the finding 
would be no easy matter. Who would 
employ the street artist? Day by day she 
grew paler and more sad. 

One afternoon she crept out as a faint 
yellow sunshine took the place of the drizzling 
rain which had been falling all the morning. 
The whole world looked wet and dripping 
She drew two of her pictures, but her hand 
failed somewhat in its cunning; the pave- 
ment was still wet; the few persons who 
ventured to walk through the mud hurried by 
without noticing her; the afternoon went on, 
and she had taken nothing; she had no 
money at home. 

She sat still, and for a moment closed her 
eyes, her head was aching wearily. Then, as 
often happened, she began to see pictures 
in the darkness. ‘To-day, the visions which 
sometimes cheered her, making her forget the 
present in the past, failed to come ; and one, 
never in truth very far absent from her mind, 
repeated itself obstinately. She saw her 
room as it had been when she returned after 
ordering her child’s coffin, nothing else. In 
truth, she was weak, chilled, and feverish ; 
her brain refused to obey instinct or will or 


the influences of the outer world ; when she 
opened her eyes she still saw only the white 
coverlet, the outlined form beneath, the head 
with its sunny curls, the closed eyes, the 
lilies ; the scent of these was surely in her 
nostrils. 

She leaned her head upon her hand, lost 
to all outward sensations ; upon the pave- 
ment at her feet she still saw the brain 
picture. Suddenly she rose to her feet with 
a sort of cry, and seized her chalks. The 
wall behind her was flat and smooth: she 
began to draw upon that. How she did it 
she never afterwards knew; she was in an 
abnormal condition, and her fingers pro- 
duced faithfully the image of her brain. 

With swift strokes she defined the figure 
beneath the folds of the white sheet, the 
head, the sleeping face, which yet, unmistak- 
ably, would never waken into life. She had 
drawn a dead baby, her own. Her fingers 
had almost involuntarily disclosed to the 
world the sorrow which was eating into her 
heart ; it was there, upon the public wall of 
the common thoroughfare in all its bareness. 
Only when the last stroke was drawn, she 
realized what she had done. She drew a 
long, sobbing breath. A little crowd had 
gathered round ; it seemed impossible that 
anyone should pass that picture, drawn by 
the mother’s hand, all wrong doubtless as 
regarded the laws of anatomy and perspective, 
but instinct with the truth of genius and 
love that penetrated through ignorance and 
dominated it. 

Hymar had gone back to her seat and 
covered her face. She heard the chink of 
coppers upon the pavement, but she could 
not put out her hand to touch them. It was 
impossible to take money so earned. She 
kept her face buried in her hands; she only 
longed intensely that everyone would pass on 
and leave her. Her child had died from 
want ; want of the warmth and nourishment 
which other women could give their children ; 
the world had not helped her then—now she 
flung her story with all its dumb reproach in 
the face of the world, and hid her own. 

The little crowd passed on ; she heard the 
retreating footsteps, a voice which said, 
“Poor thing—she is ill—perhaps we ought 
to tell a policeman.” 

She was just gaining courage to lift her 
head and make an effort to wipe out that 
terrible witness, when the sound of other 
footsteps approaching made her pause and 
shiver. The tread was that of a man, firm 
and heavy; perhaps the policeman. The 
feet stopped close beside her, and for a 
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then a voice 
very 


while there was dead silence ; 
full of sympathetic vibrations said, 
kindly :— 
“ How did you do it? What does it mean?” 
She looked up, to see a tall man in an 
ulster, a soft felt hat set upon a quantity of 
reddish-brown hair. Glancing at her, he 
said, in the same tone :— 
“ What put it into your 
head ? The drawing is 
all wrong—you want train- 
ing ; but it is very clever.” 


Li Zi 
moO oH i ® 


“WHAT PUT IT INTO YOUR HEAD?” 


“ Clev er! !” she said, with a sort of fierce 
anguish—“ clever!” And she made a dash 
at the picture with the chalk-stained rag she 
carried in her bag. 

He caught and stayed her arm. 

“Not yet,” he said, with imperturbable 
gentleness. “Tell me all about it first—I 
am an artist myself.” 

Tone and manner were 
friendly that she felt reassured. 

“TI don’t know how I came to do it,” she 
half sobbed. “It is my own little baby— 
and it died, I think, because it was starved— 
and now the winter is coming on maybe I'll 
starve too—and if I could die I wouldn't 
mind—but to live——” 


so genuinely 





In a few minutes he had drawn from her 
the short, pitiful story of her life. He did 
not offer her much sympathy, seeing that in 
her present state of weakness it would hardly 
be the wisest treatment. 

As she concluded he said, cheerfully :-— 

“Well, I think we may rub this out now; 

it is growing dusk, and you had 
better go home.” 

He watched her smear over 
the picture, and noticed that, as 
she gathered her chalks together, 
she pushed the pennies on the 
pavement aside with her foot. 
He understood the action, and 
felt that it would be useless to 
offer her money without further 
pretext ; his fingers relinquished 
the coin they had been seeking, 
and he took a card from his 
pocket-book and handed it to 
her. 

“You will find my name and 
address there,” he said. “ If you 
will call to-morrow morning, 
about eleven o’clock, I think I 
can find you employment if you 
care to take it. In fact, your 
head is just what I have been 
looking for, for one of my pic- 
tures. I have left the face blank 

for want of a suitable model. 

In the meantime, let me pay 

you for a sitting beforehand, 

then you will feel bound to 
come, you know.” 
He dexterously slipped 
some silver into her bag, 
said a pleasant good-night, 
and strode away before she 
had time to accept or refuse 
his proposal. She stood for 
a moment looking after the 
tall, retreating figure, then carried the card 
to a lamp which had just been lit, and 
read :— 
GEOFFREY BURROUGHS, 
The White Studio, 
Grove Place. 

She knew the place well, it was not more 

than half a mile distant. 


Six weeks had passed since Hymar Mea- 
dows, the street artist, had stood beneath the 
gas lamp reading Geoffrey Burroughs’s card, 
and the aspect of her life had during that 
time completely changed. She had kept her 
appointment for the following morning, and 
the sittings which had then begun had 
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terminated in permanent employment of a 
different nature. 

The artist’s housekeeper, who was elderly, 
and growing slightly infirm, had taken a fancy 
to the gentle-mannered young woman with 
the sorrowful eyes, whose ways differed so 
materially from the generality of professional 
models. Mrs. Johnson rather shook her 
head at the idea of Hymar’s seeking further 
engagements among the painting fraternity, 
and after a few cautious inquiries suggested 
that she should take the place of household 
assistant in the modest establishment of 
Grove Place. 

Geoffrey Burroughs did not live altogether 
at the little two-storied house with the big 
studio attached. When in town he painted 
there for many hours a day, and if engaged 
upon some work of special importance, 
occupied the bedroom which was always 
kept in readiness. But his home was con- 
sidered to be the big house in Queen’s Gate, 
inhabited by his mother and sisters. 

During his frequent absences, the studio 
was left to the care of Mrs. Johnson and her 
husband, Sandy, who was employed chiefly 
in the garden, and hitherto the services of 
the couple had been sufficient. But this 
winter Mrs. Johnson’s health was found to be 
failing. Geoffrey intended to pass the next 


few months chiefly at the studio with a view 
to finishing a large picture for the spring 
exhibits, and had no mind to change his old 


servants. Help must be found, but Mrs. 
Johnson had a horror alike of girls and char- 
women. Hymar seemed to present a way 
out of the difficulty. 

She accepted the proposal gratefully. The 
whole atmosphere of the house was congenial ; 
the studio seemed to her a palace of art and 
wonder ; the kindly ways of the housekeeper 
and old Sandy gave her a sense of home and 
rest; Geoffrey Burroughs she regarded as 
her saviour from the horrors of starvation 
and despair, 

She fulfilled her ordinary duties with careful 
exactitude, but the painter, her master, had 
no mind to forget that artistic capacity which 
it pleased him to think he had discovered. 
He advised her to cultivate her talent, and 
to employ her leisure hours in copying the 
studies he lent her. The studio was to be 
her charge, and he further told her that, 
during his absence, she might draw there 
from studies he would arrange; he himself 
would afterwards overlook her efforts and 
give them occasional direction. 

The winter months sped quickly. The 
little household, seldom varying its peaceful 


routine, lived a life with which the world 
interfered but littl. The painter was 
absorbed in his work ; Hymar, between her 
household duties, her efforts to carry out her 
master’s instructions, and attendance upon 
Mrs. Johnson, whose rheumatism. often 
rendered her almost helpless, found little 
time for thinking. Her memories were not 
dead, only the hand of a busy present had 
been laid upon them, dulling the sharpness 
of their pain. 

In February Burroughs went to Paris for a 
fortnight. One afternoon during his absence 
Hymar sat in the studio, doing her best to 
draw faithfully an old vase which he had told 
her to copy before his return. The sun was 
shining with the soft prophetic warmth which 
sometimes makes the second month of the 
year a month of peculiar charm. In the 
garden, where Sandy was at work as usual, 
the birds were trying to remember the notes 
of their old songs, or practising new ones; 
and a few spring flowers were showing their 
pale faces above the brown mould. 

Hymar sat drawing diligently. Burroughs 
was expected on the morrow. Presently the 
door from the road into the garden opened, 
and two visitors entered : ladies ; they came 
straight towards the studio instead of going 
to the house, and threw open the door, 
laughing gaily. Hymar rose, surprised ; the 
strangers paused, and stared, she thought 
rather strangely. The taller of the two 
advanced, surveying critically, yet with a 
sort of far-away glance, the figuvre in the 
neat black dress, covered by the linen apron 
with bib and sleeves. 

Hymar had changed greatly during the 
past five months, her cheeks had rounded 
and taken a faint tinge of colour—but her 
face had lost none of its delicacy; the look 
of close acquaintance with some profound 
sorrow still lingered in the large eyes which 
were her most remarkable feature, but the 
wildness had disappeared ; she was altogether 
softened and improved; the influences of 
her life had acted upon her best capacities. 

“ May I ask if Mr. Burroughs has re- 
turned ?” inquired the visitor. “I did not 
know he took pupils, but I conclude P 

Hymar blushed. For the first time she 
realized that her position was a difficult one 
to explain. “ Mr. Burroughs has delayed 
his journey ; he is not expected until to- 
morrow. Iam nota pupil exactly, that is— 
I am——” She paused before entering into 
particulars, not being sure of the rights of 
the intruders. The younger lady, who had 
not come forward, was gazing at a statue. 
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* MAY I ASK IF MR. BURROUGHS HAS RETURNED?” 


“ J am Miss Burroughs—Mr. Burroughs’s 
sister,” said she who stood in front of Hymar. 
“T thought my brother had arrived. Perhaps 
I had better see Mrs. Johnson.” 

She spoke coldly, and with considerable 
emphasis. 

“T—I am afraid you can’t,” said Hymar, 


very humbly. “Mrs. Johnson is ill in bed— 
I am here to help her, and Mr. Burroughs 
gives me leave to draw in the studio when 
my other work is done. If I can take any 
message 

Miss Burroughs turned away haughtily. 

“Thank you—I will leave a note for my 
brother. I shall find writing materials, I 
have no doubt.” 

Something in the tone caused Hymar to 
feel abashed; she hurriedly gathered her 
drawing materials together, and left the 
room. ‘When the door had closed behind her 
the girl who had been staring at the statue 
turned round. She was undeniably hand- 
some, fair, golden-haired, and _ perfectly 


dressed in a suit of brown 
cloth that harmonized with 
the tints of her hair and 
darker brows; it was em- 
broidered with silks in the 
same shades, and trimmed 
with sable. But the face, 
which was meant to have the 
delicacy of a pale tea rose, 
looked hard, and almost fierce. 

‘It seems that your brother 
allows strange liberties to his 

servant, and gives her 
truer information as to 
his movements than he 
vouchsafes to me, Lotta,” 
she_said. 

“Oh, Hilda don’t 
misjudge Geoff. Heis 
the most recklessly good- 
natured fellow in exist- 
ence. The girl has im- 
posed upon his easy 
temper, or else he knows 

nothing of her im- 
pertinence—you saw 
how confused she 
was. As for his 
change of plans, 
probably he tele- 
graphed to Mrs. 
Johnson on account 
of his dinner. Here 
are pen and ink—I 
shall give him a 
good scolding. 
Fancy his dismay when he finds we have 
been here.” 

Miss Burroughs rattled on, but the face of 
her companion remained clouded ; she made 
no reply, and moved restlessly about the 
room with a dissatisfied air while the note 
was being written. 

Hilda Mayne had been engaged to Geoffrey 
Burroughs for nearly two years. They had 
met while on a sketching tour, and he had 
fallen a victim to her roseleaf beauty in its 
russet setting, backed by the glory of an 
unusually perfect summer. Mr. Mayne, her 
father, was the squire of the village where 
Burroughs was staying, and he had brought 
introductions from mutual friends in town. 
She had come to Queen’s Gate the previous 
day on a visit to her future mother-in-law, 
Geoff’s return being expected. That he 
should have elected to go straight to the 
studio, pleading the possible lateness of his 
arrival, had been rather a sore point; and 
his non-appearance in Kensington during the 
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morning had elicited the present visit. The 
possibility of a marriage in the spring had 
been spoken of, and there was much to 
consider. Under the circumstances, there 
was some excuse for petulance. 

Hilda was not accustomed to be dis- 
appointed or neglected, and she seemed 
inclined to vent her displeasure upon her 
lover's belongings: she turned over his 
pictures and sketches with no very gentle 
hand, and presently brought down a pile of 
canvases heaped one upon another in a 
recess, across which a curtain had been 
draped. 

She gave a little cry of impatience, and 
began to replace the pictures, glancing at 
each one during the process, and at the dust 
on her gloves. As she raised one which had 
been near the bottom of the pile, however, 
she suddenly became perfectly tranquil, and 
stood staring at it with an air of incredulous 
surprise which deepened into disgust. For 
some minutes no sound was to be heard in 
the room but the scratching of Lotta’s pen. 

At length Hilda said, “ Lottie, come here.” 

The scratching ceased instantly. Some- 
thing in the voice caused Miss Burroughs at 
once to look round; then, having caught a 
glimpse of Hilda’s face, she rose and hurried 
to her side. The subject of the sketch which 
Miss Mayne was holding was the same as that 
which Hymar in her despair had drawn upon 
the wall, but Geoffrey had made one or two 
additions. The idea expressed by Hymar’s 
effort had been deeply imprinted upon his 
brain, and he had striven to reproduce and 
extend it—but the result had been thrust 
aside as a crude failure. 

The bareness of the room of which Hymar 
had told him was hinted at, and he had 
depicted truly the gleam of yellow light that 
streamed through the window touching the 
head of the dead child. To the face he had 
imparted a strong likeness to the mother. 
For he had brought Hymar into the picturé— 
he had drawn her kneeling beside the dead 
child, her face lifted and her eyes fixed upon 
those which would never again meet them 
with an answering look. Then a fancy had 
seized him, and in the background he had 
introduced a shadowy figure, which bore an 
unmistakable likeness to himself. 

To his own idea he had been a mere 
onlooker, vague and unrecognised, led by 
the accident of circumstance into participa- 
tion in a scene which he felt was the result 
of the neglect and indifference of the society 
of which he formed a unit. It was in this 


way that Hymar’s story had affected him, 





and his face wore an expression that might 
have been grief, remorse, or pity ; or a blend- 
ing of all three. Miss Burroughs glanced 
curiously over her friend’s shoulder, then 
seizing one corner of the canvas drew it 
eagerly nearer to herself, and the two women 
gazed at the scene portrayed, with hideous 
misconception of its meaning. 

“It is too horrible, Hilda; put it down-— 
let us hide it again.” Lotta Burroughs spoke 
with bated breath, and they pushed the 
canvases back into the recess, piling them 
carefully. Then they sat down and looked 
at one another. 

“Tt seems horribly plain” said Lotta, con- 
fusedly—“ but, still, Hilda, we don’t know. 
You see what a bold, impertinent creature 
she is, taking possession of his studio.” 

“She has every right,” said Hilda, coldly. 
“ At least, I, at any rate, shall not dispute her 
claim—she may be bad, but Geoffrey is 
worse, for he has deceived me—but I con- 
gratulate myself on having discovered the 
truth—that I am sufficiently enlightened to 
understand the meaning of this dreadful 
story which he has not feared to put on 
canvas. Had I been brought up, or rather 
allowed myself to remain, in a_ state of 
pristine innocence, it might have escaped 
me.” 

Lotta Burroughs, who saw an altogether 
desirable match lost to the family, was 
inclined to wish, in spite of her well-known 
advocacy of the rights of her sex, that in 
this case the pristine innocence had been left 
undisturbed. 

“TI think we had better go,” she said, in 
an absent, hopeless sort of way. Hilda rose 
at once, but Lotta first went to the writing- 
table and tore her letter to her brother into 
fragments, which she thrust into her pocket. 
She was feeling desperately angry with every- 
one concerned, but chiefly with poor Hymar. 
When she reached the garden gate, she 
paused. 

“T think, really, Hilda, I must go back ; 
I feel it my duty to say a few words to that 
unfortunate creature. It is easy to under- 
stand why Geoff has been so little at home 
this winter — such wickedness cannot be 
allowed to go on ; mamma would break her 
heart. I could get the girl into a home, you 
know.” Hilda Mayne offered no objection, 
and Miss Burroughs turned back. 

Ten minutes later, when she rejoined her 
friend, her face wore a. scared and rather 
puzzled expression. 

“ Well?” said Hilda, tentatively. 

“TI never before saw quite a_ similar case, 
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*‘ THEN THEY SAT DOWN AND LOOKED AT ONE ANOTHER.” 


Hilda—the girl seemed positively unable to 
understand me when I spoke of the shame 
of her position. As I entered the studio she 
came back by the house door, and I went 
straight to the point at once. Her great eyes 
stared at me till I lost patience. ‘It is no 
use attempting to deny the truth,’ I said ; 
‘unfortunately, my brother himself, of whom 
I am heartily ashamed, has immortalized the 
facts.’ 

“Then I went to the recess and took out 
the picture. Instead of being conscience- 
stricken, to my surprise she went down on her 
knees before it. She cried, ‘Oh, my little 
baby—my darling,’ and seized the thing from 
my hands and kissed it and seemed to forget 
I was there—her eyes looked hungry. ‘ Have 
I been forgetting you, sweet—taking my 
comfortable ease?’ she went on, ‘and you 
lying out there under the cold earth. How 
could he make it so like you, how could he 
remember ?’ 

“T felt the tears come to my eyes, Hilda, 
I did, indeed, shocking and sinful as it all 
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was. So I said, ‘If you want 
to see your baby again, you 
+> poor woman, you will change 
/// Mk your present mode of life; 
Hh: already my brother’s future 
happiness is ruined. That 
lady you saw here with me 
was to have been his wife, 
now I fear she will never 
speak to him again. Leave 
this house before it is alto- 
gether too late. I will get 
you received into a home 
where you will be shielded 
from temptation, where you 
will be kindly treated, and 
have time for repentance and 
the chance of making a fresh 
start.’ She sprang to her 
feet, and her eyes positively 
flashed fury. She asked me 
how I dared to insinuate such 
dreadful things, then she grew 
quieter, and added, ‘ As for 
Mr. Burroughs, my master, 
he is noble, and honest, and 
true, but if your friend is 
like you, his sister, and ready 
to think evil of him and 
distrust him—then it is she 
who is not fit—-not good 
enough for him.’ With 
that she turned her back 
upon me and began to re- 
place the pictures in the 
recess, and I could only come away.” 

“Do you think, Hilda, we can have made 
a mistake? She will be sure to tell Geoff.” 

Hymar had been too proud to show 
in the presence of her assailant the full 
bitterness of the wound inflicted. She had 
been taken by surprise; emotions which 
the peace of the last few months had 
tranquillized had been roused into sudden 
fresh vitality, and then had followed an 
accusation, the full meaning of which in her 
bewilderment she had at first been hardly able 
to grasp. When she saw its hideous intent, she 
was strong enough to repudiate it for herself 
and to vindicate the friend who had rescued 
her from despair, but when the door closed 
behind the woman who had insulted her, she 
sank down in a _ miserable little heap. 
Through all these months her one desire had 
been to render faithful service to the man to 
whom she owed so much, and now she 
learned that her very presence had wrought 
him nothing but harm, had been the means 
of perhaps separating him for ever from that 
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beautiful woman whom it was to be supposed 
he loved. Sie was to have been his wife. 

Hymar’s thoughts travelled back to her 
own humble girlish love-story. Would she 
have thrown over her lover on such a bare 
and vile suspicion? She concluded that the 
ways of gentlefolk were different. At any 
rate, she decided this place could be a home 
for her no longer ; her own pride and her 
good name forbade it, and she could not 
stay to ruin her friend’s happiness. If she 
disappeared, the story would be explained 
and forgotten, but so long as she remained 
she knew that Geoffrey’s sense of justice 
would lead him to defend her, and she would 
become a mere bone of contention. Also she 
felt ashamed to face her master, knowing that 
the construction placed upon his goodness to 
her must reach his ears. ‘The only course 
possible seemed to fly. Where? Ah, that 
poor Hymar could not tell—her heart went 
out to the only spot on earth which seemed 
all her own. 

She did her work as usual that night and 
the following morning, attended to Mrs. 
Johnson, who was fortunately able to come 
downstairs, and prepared everything with 
grateful, heart-breaking solicitude for her 
master’s return; he was not expected until 
about nine o'clock in the evening. When 
all was ready, she asked leave to go out. 

When Geoffrey Burroughs was eating his 
dinner that night, with a good traveller’s 
appetite, in the warm, firelit dining-room off 
the studio, he asked for Hymar, wondering 
why she was not there as usual to change 
the dishes and attend to his wants. Sandy 
was fulfilling these duties to the best of his 
ability, and replied that, having asked leave 
to go out that evening at seven o'clock, she 
had not yet returned. 

Geoffrey felt annoyed, but when the usual 
time for closing the house arrived, and Sandy 


came with anxious face to ask if he should 
bar the door, Hymar being still out, Ae 


was seriously disturbed. The weather had 
changed since the previous day with sudden, 
treacherous gustiness. During the afternoon 
sleet had begun to fall, a cold wind from the 
north-east had set in; and now it was snow- 
ing heavily. “Leave the door, Sandy,” he 
said. “I am going to sit up for another 
hour or so. I will let Hymar in, and give 
her a scolding.” 
But the hour passed, and no 

came. Geoffrey was really alarmed. 


Hymar 
Was 


the girl bad after all, or had some harm 
befallen 
and 


curtain aside, 
bleak, white 


drew the 
into the 


He 


out 


her ? 


looked 








world—where was the child on this bitter 
night? He left the curtain undrawn, the 


lamp-light streaming over the newly-fallen 
snow, so that if she came she might not fear 
to ask admittance, and taking a candle, 
wandered into the studio. 

The drawing she had finished was upon 
she used. 
with 


the easel 
examined it 


He took it up and 


critical care. His heart 





was aching ; he had looked upon this girl as 
peculiarly rescued and restored to society by 
himself; she was a pupil of great promise, 
and her future had been a source of interest 
and speculation. He was often laughed at 
for views which were held to be optimistic 
and quixotic—he had looked to her to justify 
them. His experiments had failed so often. 

Then he saw that a few words had been 
written in crayon beneath the drawing: “I 
tried to finish this right. I thank you from 
my heart for all your great goodness. I can 
never tell you how much.” 
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Good heavens ! What did she mean? She 
must have intended to go. He glanced 
round the room, went to the writing table 
and opened the blotting-book ; there might 
be some further message. He found one or 
two torn pieces of paper on which he dis- 
tinguished his sister’s writing. Lotta had 
been here, then. Already he began to swear 
internally. Carrying on his investigations, it 
struck him that the draperies over the recess 
had been disarranged. Hymar was very 
careful in these matters, never disturbing 
things beyond her province. He pushed 
aside the curtain and saw lying on the top of 
the pile of canvases the sketch of Hymar and 
her child, which he had purposely hidden. 

“Lotta has been routing,” he muttered. 
“* 1), ah, bless her—can this have any- 
thing to do with the present mystery ?” 

He took up the sketch and studied it 
afresh, trying to read all that it might imply. 
He returned it to its place almost with a 
groan, and looked at his watch. It was nearly 
one o’clock ; a wild night, and Hymar had 
not returned. He went upstairs and roused 
Sandy, then out to the nearest police-station. 

It was in the grey of the early winter’s 
morning that two 
men entered the { 
Highgate cemetery, 
and after some 
searching found 
their way to a grave 
of which they had 
secured the number. 
It was a very small 
grave ; almost hid- 
den in the snow, 
but it was distin- 
guished by a dark 
object not entirely 
covered. 

“Good heavens, 
she is there!’’ said 
Geoffrey Burroughs. 
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He and the other man, a policeman, lifted 
her and carried her to the keeper’s cottage at 
the gate. 


A week later Geoffrey wrote to his sister. 

“You may be thankful,” he said, “ that the 
death of a fellow-creature does not lie at 
your door. They say at the hospital that 
Hymar Meadows will recover. I suppose 
you know by this time that Hilda Mayne 
has broken off her engagement to me. My 
non-appearance at Queen’s Gate the day 
after my return completed the sum of my 
offence. Having been up all night, wander- 
ing about in the snow, after a long journey, 
I did not feel fit—but she did not deem 
my explanation on this and other points 
sufficient. I am astonished to find with 
what equanimity I bear my _ dismissal. 
Hymar Meadows is ordered the most abso- 
lute quiet--so pray make no effort to see her. 
I have discovered that though her father was 
a small tradesman, she comes of gipsy origin 
on the mother’s side, which may account for 
her peculiar name and her high temper. She 
will probably be ordered to finish the winter 
in a warmer climate so soon as she is able to 

travel.” 

~ 

“He will cer- 
tainly marry her,” 
said Miss Bur- 
roughs, when she 
read this epistle 
aloud to her 
mother. 
| “If he does, 
tf Charlotte,” said 
the elder lady, 
with some asperity, 
“you can certainly 
assure yourself that 
your interference 
brought about the 
catastrophe.” 
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the letter “A” 


Paul 
born to juggle. 
school he would throw his slate 
and pencil high into the air, 
catch the pencil first, and then swiftly draw 
in three lightning strokes, 


By 


while yet the slate was in the air. 


Therefore it is not to be wondered at that 


the boy presently 
ran away from 
home with a pro 
fessional gymnast, 
whose discern- 
ing eye saw a 
fortune in the little 
fellow. And Paul, 
by the way, adopted 
the name of his 
new guardian. 
Soon he made a 
name, and his 
father, reversing 
the parable, came 
to him and fell FF 
upon his neck. 
Although rather 
below medium 
height, Paul Cin 
quevalli possesses 
enormous strength; 
his patience, too, is 


almost incredible, | 
and his vigilance 


unceasing. 

The feat depicted 
in the first photo 
graph calls for all 
these things. The 
juggler comes on 
to the stage wearing the 
spiked helmet, and carry 
ing four sections of a 
jointed pole. The tub is 
then brought on. He 


would bring it on himself 


only it’s a thing one can’t 
carry about conveni 
ently ; it is a family tub, 
and weighs 44lb. The 
juggler places it on one 
section of the pole, and 
makes it spin. When 
its velocity is great, he 
commences to lengthen 
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others to write, or paint, or 
Cinquevalli 
As a boy at 


was 


THE 
THE 


FitzGERALD. 


The Greatest Juggler in the World. 


the pole by fitting the other sections ; 


multitudes have seen 


and 
at last the lower end of the pole is resting 
on his shoulder, whilst the tub is revolving 
madly some 25ft. above his head. 

Even so far, this is no ordinary feat of 
nerve and strength ; but what follows would 
be absolutely incredible were it not that 


it done. Raising one 


hand, Cinquevalli deliberately dashes away 


a 


ade 
aed 


TUB ON THE SPIKE OF 
HELMET, 








we 


i that 


the pole from beneath the tub, causing the 


latter to fall in a 
perfectly straight 
line. The great 
juggler braces him- 
self for a tremen- 
dous_ effort, and 
after judging the 
centre, he dexter- 
ously catches the 
huge tub on the 
spike of his helmet. 
And there the tub 
keeps _ revolving. 
But only consider 
the thing. A 44lb. 
tub falling 25ft. on 
to a man’s head! 
“Tf Iam only two 
=» or three inches out 
of the centre,” said 
Mr. Cinquevalli to 
me, “the tub sends 
me flying across 
the stage, and 
nearly breaks my 
neck with its whirl- 
ing impact.” 

Once, at Lyons, 
tub hurled 
Cinquevalli 

twenty feet from 
where he stood; and 
to-day one may see the 
scars inflicted at various 
times by its murderous 
rim. 

The wonderful balanc- 
ing feat shown in the 
next photo. is the most 
difficult in even Cinque- 
valli’s repertoire ; it took 


Mr. 


him ezght years to 
perfect. A glass is held 
in his mouth. In the 


glass is a billiard ball, 
on which is balanced an 








THE GREATEST JUGGLER IN 
ordinary cue. On top of the cue (aR 


are balanced two other billiard 
balls, one on top of the other. 
After eighteen months’ weary 
practice he could maintain the lot 
in position for one, two, or three 
seconds—‘“‘then my will gave way, 
and I gave it up.” Later on, in 
Chicago, he again attempted this 
feat, but found he couldn’t do it at 
all, solely because —as he after- 
wards found out—there was some 
heavy machinery work- 
ing in the basement of 
the house in which he 
lodged. He moved to 
San Francisco, and 
recommenced practice 
with some success. 

It sounds idiotic to 
say that anyone could 
do this if the billiard 
balls were flattened ; 
of course he could. 
Times beyond number 
has Mr. Cinquevalli 
been called upon in 
various parts of the 
world to decide bets 
arising out of this very 
feat. “It’s an utter 
impossibility,” one man 
will say; “he uses wax 
or something.” But he 
doesn’t. 

In these two photos. 
Cinquevalli is seen in 
a queer garment. ‘This 
is his “billiard table ” 
jacket, which was made 
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thither, in and out of the pockets, 
actuated only by a series of sharp 
jerks on the part of the player. 
““When the balls are moving over 
my back, I am guided only by the 
sense of touch.” And marvellously 
delicate must that sense be, con- 
sidering the relative lightness of 
the balls and the thickness of the 
green jacket and tights. The 
prettiest and most difficult move 
of all is from the low back pocket 
into one of the 
shoulder pockets. The 
ball doesn’t seem to 
know where to go; it 
runs along hesitatingly, 
but at last it recognises 
its destination, and 
seeks it with a comical 
little spurt. 

Mr. Cinquevalli tells 
me that the next trick 
is one involving real 
danger. A 48lb. 
cannon-ball is pitched 
to him, and he catches 
it on the edge of a 
dinner - plate. Now, 
the plate may have 
flaws in its composi- 
tion, causing it to 
shiver to atoms in the 
juggler’s hand and cut 
him severely, as, 
indeed, has often been 
the case. I asked Mr. 
Cinquevalli how far 
the cannon-ball might 
be thrown in this feat. 


to his order by a Regent "BALANCING THE BILLIARD BALLS (MOST DIFFICULT “ The farther the 


Street tailor. Briefly, 


he plays an orthodox,- scientific game of 


billiards on his own sinewy person. The 
jacket is of real billiard cloth, with five 
beautifully-made pockets of cord and brass 
wire. The sixth “pocket” is the juggler’s 
own right ear, and his forehead is “ spot.” 
His arms and knees serve as cushions, and 
wonderful cushions they are. 

Roberts or Peall would consider the whole 
game wonderful. “I play an ordinary game 
of ‘fifty up,’” says Mr. Cinquevalli. “Cannons 
are made inthe air. There is a pocket on 
each shoulder, two in front, and one at the 
bottom of my back.” 

The game is a very miracle of neatness 
and skill. The balls fly into the air, cannon, 
and then descend, only to glide hither and 


FEAT EVER EXECUTED.) 


better,” he replied ; 
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CATCHING 


A 48LR. CANNON-BALI 


“for then I have more time to judge 
where it will descend. In most cases, 
however,” he went “my assistant 
is not strong enough to pitch it very 
far—as you may imagine.” 

He is an extraordinary man, this 
Cinquevalli. He might have his big 
tub suspended with fine wire, his 
billiard balls slightly flattened, and his 
cannon-ball hollow, or made of wood 

such as his imitators use. Only, 
personally, he despises such professional 
chicanery. Once he saw a Japanese 
juggler throw up a weighted worsted 
ball and catch it dead on his forehead. 
He suggested using an ordinary tennis- 
ball instead, and he offered one. The 
Japanese juggler laughed and took it 
airily. Every time the tennis - ball 
came down it struck the man’s fore- 
head at a different angle, and _ re- 
bounded a ridiculous distance. After 
half an hour’s practice, that Japanese 
juggler said the thing was impossible. 
Now, Cinquevalli literally knows not 
this word as applied to a juggling feat, 
so he took home with him that identical 
tennis - ball, and practised daily for 
exactly four months. 
now. 


on, 


own inert. 
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ON THE EDGE OF A PLATE. 


He does it easily 
The ball descends, rebounds, and is 
caught again and again, until it is coaxed 
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terity is next shown. 


small dart, whilst in the 


followed by the 





A MARVELLOUS FEAT WITH PUFF AND 
DART, FORK AND TURNI! 


articles, higher and higher. 


Cinquevalli sliced it in 


heavy knife, a fork, and a turnip. 
once the fork is thrown high into the air, 
turnip. 





An amazing feat of quickness and dex- 
Cinquevalli holds in 
his left hand a blow-pipe, loaded with a 


right he juggles a 
All at 


Some fraction 
of time before the 
ascending ~ turnip 
meets the prongs 
of the descending 
fork, the blow-pipe 
is used and the 
dart embedded in 
the turnip. A 
moment later, the 


united three are 
received on the 
blade of the 
knife, and the 
juggler claims his 
applause. 

This beautiful 
feat grew out of 
another. At 
supper in St. 


Petersburg, one 
night, Mr. Cinque- 
valli’s host asked 
him to do some- 
thing for the com- 
pany’s _entertain- 
ment. He _ pro- 
tested he had no 
apparatus, where- 
upon the host 
(resourceful man !) 
handed him a 
knife and fork and 
a potato that had 
been boiled in its 
“jacket” — as 
every potato 
should be, by the 
way. 

The famous 
juggler juggled 
these things aim- 
lessly for a time 
until the new trick 
came to him like 
a flash. Rising 
like one inspired, 
he continued to 
throw up the three 


Suddenly, whilst the potato was falling, 


halves by a swift 


movement, and then instantly received each 
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half on the point of knife and fork. He 
suceeeded first time, in fact; but when he 
began seriously to practise the feat, he 
realized its extreme difficulty of achievement. 
The potato could never be depended upon. 
According to its 
texture, it would 
either fall perpen- 
dicularly or else 
evince a sudden 
briskness on being 
halved, which 
would cause it to 
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THE LEMONADI 
DESCENDING. 


glance off at peculiar angles. It was only 
after using almost as many sacks of potatoes 
as would mitigate an Indian (or Irish) famine, 
that the juggler was able to combat the 
vagaries of the erratic tuber. 

It will be seen that Mr. Cinquevalli juggles 
with very homely articles, and gets ideas for 
new feats in very curious ways. ‘Take the 
clever and diverting feat shown in the next 
two photos. “One summer I was up the 
Thames picnicking with a party of friends. 
At Marlow we left the launch, and on the 
bank there we spread the cloth. Later, I 
commenced juggling as usual with every- 


thing within reach—sardine-boxes, glasses, 
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serviettes, and so on. Then I picked up 
an umbrella, and presently a bottle half 
full of lemonade. After juggling these in 
various ways, I threw up the bottle, opened 
the umbrella while it was descending, and 
received it upon the ferrule, while it poured 
out its contents.” Of course, this added a 
new trick to Mr. Cinquevalli’s list. 

He only lives to juggle. Once he dropped 
a half-crown; it fell on to his felt slipper. 
Without stooping to pick it up, he gave his 
foot a jerk, and lo! the coin flew into his eye 
as an eye-glass. When this was done he 
jerked his slipper upwards from his foot, and 
it instantly stood meekly, toe upwards, on his 
massive head. 

He has sustained injuries innumerable, 
and almost any one of these would have 
induced an ordinary man to seek a less 
dangerous and trying calling. In_ his 





acrobatic days 
he was doing a 


wire - walking 
act in a circus 
at Odessa. 


The weight of 
snow burst the 
canvas roof and 
descended into 
the arena like 
an avalanche. 
Of course it 
swept the wire- 
walker with it. 
He fell on toa 
lady’s lap, break- 
ing both her legs ; she died, and her guiltless 
slayer was laid up for weeks. 

A very effective feat is depicted in the 
next two photos. here shown. It is some- 
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thing of a physical phenomenon, but we 
needn’t enter into that. 


assistant holds _ two 


razors, and from these 
suspended a couple of loops 


Mr. Cinquevalli’s 





BREAKING A BROOM-HANDI 


of twisted paper, made 
before the audience. 
In the loops is hung a 
broom-handle. 

The juggler then 
takes a heavy oak stick, 
and sharply strikes the 
broom-handle, breaking 
it in halves, but with 
out in any way injuring 
the paper loops that are 
hung on the = razor- 
edges. Sometimes the 
trick is varied by plac- 
ing the broom-handle 
on two clay-pipes, these 
pipes being smoked, 
more or less _placidly, 
by a 
assistants. 

Mr. Cinquevalli_per- 
formed this interesting 
feat before a_ brilliant 
gathering at Marl 
borough House, in 


couple of 
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1886. The Prince him- 
self was greatly struck 
with it, and asked the 
juggler to repeat it again 
and again, in order that he 
himself might select razors, 
broom-handle, and striking 
stick, and also make the 
paper loops. 

This well-known enter- 
tainer has for many years 
practised the extremely 
difficult art of doing several 
things at once, until now 

one may see him at 
)} home writing § an 
| important business 
letter with one hand, 
juggling three plates 
with the other, and 
at the same time 
carrying on an ani- 
mated conversation 
with two different 
people. 

One result of 
incessant practice in 
this direction is the 
successful accom- 
plishment of feats 
like the one next 
shown. Here we 





THE FEAT ACCOMPLISHED, 
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t SEVARATE MOVEMENTS AT ONE IME 


see Mr. Cinquevalli juggling plates with one 
hand, and keeping a basin revolving on a 
stick with the other, whilst his powerful head 
is performing a trick of extraordinary delicacy. 
On his forehead is balanced a lighted candle, 
and in his mouth he has an unlighted 
cigarette in a_ holder. 3y certain move- 
ments of the jaws the cigarette goes back 
to the candle, and is lighted and smoked for 
awhile. At length, it is ejected by blowing 
through the holder, and the latter then 
inclines again towards the candle, which it 
extinguishes—that isto say, Mr. Cinquevalli 
blows through it once more. And, remember, 
during all this both arms are occupied in 
different juggling actions. 
Vol. xiii.—13. 
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Elsewhere I remarked that at all times 
Mr. Cinquevalli is on the look-out for 
new tricks. I’m afraid he is often something 
of a trial in the 
house. The 


@ “afternoon 
= ¢ tea” feat was 
actually in- 
vented at that 
cosy, attractive 
meal, and a 
remarkably 
neat trick it is. 
He juggles first 
of all with a 
cup, a saucer, 
a lump of 
sugar, and a 
teapot half full of 
tea. Suddenly the 
cup descends as if 
by magic into the 
saucer, the laggard 
sugar joins the cup 
a second later, and 
before you could 
count three Mr. 
Cinquevalli is gal- 
lantly pouring out 
“a nice hot cup ”— 
not indeed for one 
fair lady, but for a 
mixed multitude. 






















JUGGLING. 


Here is, per- 
haps, the jug- 
gler’s riskiest 
feat. He first 
of all balances 
two pieces of 
gas-piping— one 
on his forehead, 
the other on his 
chin. On the 
former is placed 
the 48lb. cannon- 
ball, which the 
juggler has to 
transfer to the 
other pie e of 
piping without 
using his hands 

Slowly the fore- 
head piece inclines 
forward until it 
touches the great 
ball. It slips - 
under it, and then 7 Ss cae aa 
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KANSPERRING THE CANNON-BALL A 
riCKLISH MOMENT 


by some extraordinarily delicate 
movements, it begins to take 
the weight off the other section 
of piping. The crucial moment 
is when the. ball is exactly 
between the two; it is so apt 
to slip down between them. 
Obviously, the time for getting 
out of the way is not great. 
The 48lb. cannon-ball has only 
to descend 15in., and Mr. 
Cinquevalli’s head is held well 
back, as you may see in the 
photo. 

What, then, does he do when 
it slips ? Well, somehow he 
knows when it is going wrong ; 
he feels it. Quick as thought 
he turns his face aside, and 
receives the ball on the side of 
his neck. Only once or twice 
has the ball had the best of 
the incredibly brief race, and 
then Mr. Cinquevalli couldn't 
take solid food for days, so 
sore and stiff were his jaws, 
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There is hardly a trick that has not its 
own story. I asked Mr. Cinquevalli how he 
came to do the extremely difficult feat seen 
in the next photo.—difficult if only on 
account of the sheer physical strength called 
into play. 

“Years ago,” he said, “I was engaged at 
Koster and Biall’s famous theatre, in Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York. Every day,on my way 
to the theatre, I had to pass the shop of a 
wealthy cooper. One morning he greeted 
me as usual, and said: ‘Say, I saw yer last 
night, and it were fairly marv’lous—right, 
straight marvlous.’ Then he pointed to 
some 18lb. casks, and said: ‘Could you 
juggle them, now?’ I said I could, where- 
upon he declared with rapture that he would 
make me a set of three, if I would use them. 
And I use that very set now.” 

But Cinquevalli 
can juggle with 
anything. He 





juggles a cannon- 
. ball, an egg, a 
bottle, and a 
scrap olf paper 
all together ; 
which is amaz- 
ingly difficult. 
No feat illustrates the 
man’s astonishing instinct 
for his work so well as 
the one next seen. He 
was practising the catch- 
ing of the tennis-ball on 
his forehead when he 
chanced to drop one of 
the balls. As it re 
bounded, he jumped upon 
it and struck it in the air, 
first with the sole of one 
foot and then with the 
other. 
This led up to the 
extraordinarily clever war- 
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dance, which Mr. Cinquevalli executes 
on the stage, having beneath his feet 
some tennis-balls. Of course, the steps 
of the dance are wholly controlled by 


the upward rebound of the balls, and as 








this rebound is 
never twice the 
same, the dance 
is proportion- 
ately eccentric 
and diverting. 
Try this for 
yourself with 
two tennis-balls, 





—2ee. e «and you will 
THE “WAK DANCE” WITH most certainly 
TENNIS-BALLS. realize the 


apparent impos- 
sibility of a sustained dance. 

Cinquevalli possesses amazing strength, 
though no one would think so who met him 
in the street. Lookatthe next photo. The 
juggler has raised his assistant—table, chair, 
and all —and placed the whole in his mouth, 
whilst he juggles three balls with evident 
nonchalance. ‘The assistant weighs rost. 6lb. ; 
the chair 22lb.,and the table 15lb. And this 
in a man’s mouth! 

The genesis of this remarkable feat was a 
wager, made ina café in Paris. Cinquevalli was 
there recognised one day by a gentleman, who 
betted 500 francs that the juggler could not 
lift him in the chair above his head. Simply 
that—no holding the chair in the mouth. 
The challenge was accepted, and Mr. Cin 
quevalli retired to practise with a terrified 
waiter. In a few minutes he came in and 
won the wager, though with a tremendous 
effort. “I couldn’t hold the gentleman quite 
at arms’ length above my head,” he remarked, 
naively, “because he was in such a hurry 
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to get down. Besides, on that occasion the 
chair was none too strong.” 

The next photograph shows how complete 
is the great juggler’s command over three 
separate movements executed at the same 
time. He juggles some hats with one hand, 
and holds in the other an inverted straw hat, 
whirling on a stick. On his forehead is 
balanced another stick, surmounted by an 
unfashionable hat. 

Mr. Cinquevalli has juggled with his great 
cannon-ball for many years, but the law of 
gravitation still renders it a dangerous profes- 
sional companion. It does not turn upon and 
rend him, but it sometimes descends upon and 
cripples him. ‘Tame it may be for a long 
time, but it breaks out now and then. The 
photo. reproduced shows a perfectly appalling 
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THREE INDEPENDENT MOVEMENTS 


feat, done for the first time in Providence, 
U.S.A. The manner of it is this: The 48lb. 
cannon-ball is hoisted up 4oft., measured 
distance. It rests on a collapsible shelf at 
this height, and the shelf is controlled by a 
string, acting on a bolt. 

Immediately beneath the ball is placed a 
big, strong table. The string is jerked: 
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down comes the cannon-ball and smashes 

that table into firewood. And then Cinque- 

valli takes the place of the table. The feat 

calls for great strength, iron nerve, and 
wonderful skill of judgment. If the stage 

lights get into the jugyler’s eyes, the ball 
will, perhaps, strike him an inch or two out 

of the proper place—the lower part of the 

back of the neck—and then he sees stars, 

and gets “ pins and needles ” most shockingly. 

If the deviation were to run to three cr four 


inches, it would mean certain death. | 
- nr > > are | ¢ 
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CANNON-BALL FALLS 40FT. ON TO MR. CINQU EVALLI'S NECK, 
AFTER DEMOLISHING BIG TABLE. 
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MF a man finds himself enduring 
a night journey on an American 
railway train, there are two or 
three things he may do to 
make life worth living. If he 
has two dollars to spare, with 
twenty-five cents extra for the porter in the 
morning, he may enrich Mr. Pullman to the 
extent of the two dollars, and thus get a 
berth in the sleeping car. This is a good 
way to spend two dollars, and if you are on 
a line where train robbers are epidemic you 
are just that much ahead, for what Pullman 
gets, you may depend the train robbers never 
see, and so you have the comfort of the 
berth, and the satisfaction of knowing that 
your money has been divided between two 
sets of robbers. Of the two I like Pullman 
the better, for he certainly gives you some- 
thing for the money, while the others give 
you nothing but bad language, with perhaps 
an ounce of lead thrown in. 

If you haven’t the two dollars to spare, 
there are still three things left for you to do. 
You may sit bolt upright in your seat ; or 
you may turn the back of the opposite seat 
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over, and stretch your weary legs across the 
chasm ; or you may try to lie down on one 
seat, which you will find to be practically 
impossible unless you are as short of stature 
as you are short of cash. Entering a 
smoking car at night on a through express 
you will find men in all these three attitudes, 
doing the best they can with the weary hours 
that are head of them until daylight breaks. 
The smoking car on the night. express of 
the Texas, Belmont, and Crucifer Air Line 
was well filled with men of all descriptions, 
most of whom were endeavouring to get some 
sleep in one or other of the three attitudes 
above alluded to. There was only one sleep- 
ing car on the train at the rear; in front of 
that came two ordinary cars, then the smoker, 
the luggage car, the car of the American 
Express Company, and in front of all, the 
engine. On that train were two very anxious 
men, and they sat on camp stools near the 
big safe in the express car, fully armed, 
knowing that in that safe were gold packages 
amounting to over 200,000 dollars, coming 
east from California. ‘These two men, at 
least, made no attempt to sleep, but listened, 
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without saying much, to the express grinding 
on through the night, the whistle of the engine 
breaking through the continuous roar with an 
occasional long toot followed by two short 
ones. It was now midnight, and in two hours 
the train would reach Belmont ; after that the 
two guards of the safe would feel easier in their 
minds. They were at present going through 
a wild country where anything might happen, 
although they hoped that the secret of the 
safe had been well kept. It is astonishing 
how news leaks out and how quickly it 
travels when large sums of money are being 
transported across the plains. 

In the forward end of the smoking car 
four bearded men sat opposite each other 
playing euchre. They were rough-looking 
citizens who might have been cow-boys or 
anything else. ‘The conductor looked askance 
at them as he collected the money for their 
ride, for none of them had tickets, but they 
paid their fares without trouble, and that in 
itself was a boon, fer the conductor expected 
some dispute from the look of them. Three 
others had come on at the next station, and 
were now watching the game. There were a 
few more passengers in the car who might 
have been suspected of belonging to the 
same gang—if gang it was—but no sign of 
recognition passed between the card-players 
and the others, who were apparently trying to 
get some sleep. 

“IT don’t half like the look of that crowd,” 
said the conductor to the brakeman, after he 
had collected the tickets and the fares. 

““What’s the matter with them?” asked 
the brakeman, who was chewing tobacco, 
taking a bite from a black plug as he spoke. 
“They seem quiet enough.” 

The brakeman appeared to be himself 
about as rough a customer as any of the 
card-players, and so, perhaps, had a feeling 
of comradeship for them. 

“'That’s just it. They’re too darned quiet,” 
replied the conductor. “If they were real 
cow-boys playing a real game, there would 
have been a row before this, sure. That tall 
black-whiskered man’s been looking at his 
watch a good deal lately, and’s been trying 
to peek through the window ’sif he wanted 
to know just where we were. I don’t like 
the look of it.” 

“Think they’re going to hold us up?” 
inquired the brakeman, with a trace of anxiety 
in his voice. 

“T shouldn't be a bit surprised.” 

“ Why, there ain’t fifty dollars on the whole 
train, is there? How many people in the 
sleeper ?” 


“* Not more’n half-a-dozen ; still, there may 
be some rich cuss on board we don’t know any- 
thing about. These chaps may be onto him.” 

“ Well,” drawled the brakeman, with some 
deliberation, “I give the T., B., and C. Co. 
notice that when the firing begins I crawl 
under a seat. I don’t take no lead in mine 
for thirty-five dollars a month.” 

The conductor made no reply to this heroic 
declaration, for at that moment the engine 
gave a long whistle, and through the entire 
train ran the shudder of the quickly applied 
air-brake. The two train men hurried to 
the outside platform, and the conductor, 
hanging on by the iron stanchion rods, leaned 
forward, peering along the side of the slowing 
train, and saw in the darkness far ahead down 
the line the waving of a red lantern--the 
signal of danger. 

When the train came to a standstill, there 
appeared on each side of the engine shadowy 
forms that seemed to have risen from the black 
earth. In response to a curt command, 
engineer and stoker threw up their hands 
and remained in that position, standing out 
redly against the glare of the engine fires. 
A masked man with a seven-shooter in his 
hand entered each door of the smoker, and 
instantly most of the now wide-awake 
passengers got under the seats. Not all of 
them, however. The tall, black-bearded man 
who had been one of the card-players, rose 
hastily to his feet, letting the bits of pasteboard 
flutter unheeded to the floor. He cursed 
loudly and energetically, using the most fearful 
language with a dexterity and ease that 
instantly commanded the respectful admira- 
tion of the masked men at each end of the 
car, who both paid him the immediate com- 
pliment of turning the muzzles of their 
weapons upon him. 

“Throw up your hands!” 
simultaneously. 

“Throw up nothing,” cried the man, ina 
tone of the utmost contempt, although he 
forbore to make any motion that might 
indicate he possessed a gun himself. “ Do 
you know who you're chinning? I’m Steve 
Mannies.” 

“The deuce you are!” cried one of the 
masked men, lowering the point of his 
revolver. 

“Same thing,” replied Steve, who was 
justly proud of his well-earned reputation, 
being known far and wide as the most 
industrious and capable train robber in all 
‘Texas: a quick-firing, straight-shooting, ruth- 
less desperado, afraid of nothing, least of all 
the law. 


they cried, 














TWO OF A TRADE. 
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“Who's running this show?” demanded 
Mannies. ‘ Who’s your boss ?” 

** We're Captain Snikes’s gang,” replied the 
other, with deference. 

“1 might a-known it,” cried Steve, with 
unconcealed derision. “It’s just like his 
Sunday-school picnic way of holding up a 
train. I’m going out to have a talk with 
him.” 

The masked man made no attempt to stop 
Steve and his followers as they poured out of 
the car into the surrounding darkness. 

“What are you about there?” yelled a 
voice from near the engine. “Don’t let 
those men leave the car.” 

“It’s Steve Mannies and his boys,” shouted 
back the masked man, in excuse. 

Although the surprised Captain Snikes 
merely mentioned the lower regions, there 
was a tremor in his voice which showed 
that the unexpected meeting with so noted a 
man as Steve was not one of unalloyed 
pleasure. 

“See here, Captain,” roared the angry 
desperado. ‘ What’s the meaning of this? 
What are you doing on my territory? Have 
I been asleep, or jugged, or have I been 
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yelling for help that you’ve got to poke your 
nose into my district? Can’t I take care of 
these here trains, or has there been any 
complaint on the part of the T., B., and C. 
Company that I’m nct looking after them 
close enough? What in thunder’s the reason 
o’ your being out so late at night, anyhow ? 
Some o’ you boys ’ll catch cold, first thing, 
you know.” 

“Why, hang it, Steve,” said the Captain, 
in tones of apology, “I didn’t know you 
were in this locality at all. You see, nobody’s 
heard from you for a month, and we thought 
perhaps you had struck for Californy. We 
did, sure. But I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll divide square and fair.” 

“Divide nothing,” cried Steve. “ This 
train’s mine, and you’ve no business here at 
all. Still, there’s nothing mean about me, 
and I like to encourage amatoors. If you 


want the passengers, you can have ’em. You 
go through ’em, and then git.” 
“We don’t want no passengers, not to- 


night we don’t,” demurred the Captain. “We 
got news from ’Frisco, and thought nobody 
else was onto it. We're after the safe, an’ 
that’s what’s the matter with this crowd,” 
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“Well, I'd like to oblige you, but that 
safe’s mine. We had news from ’Frisco, too. 
Did you think we were off on our vacation ?” 
“Won't you divide ?” appealed the Captain. 
“There ought to be enough to go round.” 
“ Nary a divide,” said Steve, determinedly. 


MAN HAD HIS FINGER 


“The safe’s ours, and has been ever since we 
got on the express. We've got dynamite in 
a bag to blow her open, and we'd a-been 
through and away by this time if you hadn’t 
chipped into the game when you weren't 
wanted.” 

At this juncture one of the express mes 
sengers, with a genius for doing the right 
thing at the psychological moment, fired at 
Steve, dimly seen through the radiance from 
the car windows ; missed him, of course, but 
winged one of the gang standing near, who 
instantly whipped out his gun with an oath, 
and blazed away in the direction the shot 
came from. Each side thought the other 
had broken the understvod truce, and had 
fired first. Both gangs had been on the 
alert for that very thing, and every man had 
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his finger on a trigger. In two seconds the 
biggest fight that part of Texas had ever seen 
was on, and the black darkness was fitfully 
spotted with the crimson spitting of revolvers. 
Cries of rage and pain showed that some at 
least of the bullets were finding their billets. 


ON A TRIGGER 


The conductor. crouching along on the off- 
side of the train, stole up to the engine, and 
said in a hoarse whisper to the driver, who 
still stood dazed, with his hands above his 
head : 

“ For God’s sake, John, pull out quick.” 

“ Ain't they covering me?” asked the 
frightened engineer, in a trembling voice. 

“No. You're all safe. They’re fighting 
like cats and dogs. Get a move on you.” 

“But the track’s bound to be torn up 
ahead.” 

“We'll have to risk that, John. Anything’s 
better than this. Pull yourself together and 
clap on all the steam she'll stand,” said the 
conductor, climbing up beside the engineer. 

The engine gave three stentorian puffs, so 
loud that both conductor and engineer 
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trembled with apprehension lest the sound 
would be heard by the combatants above the 
roar of the fusillade, then the train glided 
almost noiselessly away into the darkness. 

When the firing slackened off a bit, the 
voice of Captain Snikes from behind a bush 
made itself heard. 

“ Put up your guns,” he yelled. “ What’s 
the use of this nonsense? Somebody will 
get hurt with all this carelessness. Stop 
your pack of fools, Steve.” 

“‘Stop yours,” roared Steve. 
it, you lunkhead.” 

“We didn’t. You fired first.” 

“You're a- liar,” cried the thoroughly 
exasperated Steve. “One o’ your men fired 


“You began 
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In answer to this there was a torrent of 
profanity from Steve that startled both gangs 
with its comprehensive terseness. The smoke 
had now partially cleared away. Steve stood 
between the rails looking eastward at the two 
rear lights winking maliciously at him in the 
distance. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” said Steve, more 
in sorrow than in anger, his stock of 
malediction running dry when a realiza- 
tion of the joke fate had played upon 
him . became more and more apparent. 
“While our love-feast was going on, blow 
me if these tenderfeet didn’t steal our train 
with my dynamite on board! . This is what 
comes of your interference, Captain. There 


“THIS IS WHAT COMES OF YOUR INTERFERENCE, CAPTAIN.” 


at me and hit Bill Simmons. I 
such foolish shooting in my life 
You fellows couldn’t hit the 
Mountains.” 

“You’re not much better. Well, Steve, 
seeing it’s you, we'll go through the passengers 
while you blow up the safe.” 


never see 
before. 
Nevada 


Vol. xiii.—14. 


goes nearly a quarter of a million .of good, 


sound money to some cussed bloated 
capitalist in the east, who has no more right 
to it than you had, and between the two of 
you I’m robbed of my own. Hang me if 
I don’t turn farmer, and take up 160 acres 
of land to grow turnips on !” 











(No. 1) is the arrangement 
requiring the fewest possible 
current English coins—fif- 
teen. It will be seen that 
the amount in each corner 
isa fractional one, the sum 
required in the total being 
a whole number of shillings. 

THE PostaGE STAMPS 
Puzz_Le (page 721).—This 
puzzle is based on a similar 
principle, though it is really 
much easier, because the 
condition that nine of the 
stamps must be of different 
values makes their selection 


(No. 2). 


blue, and yellow) in the 
paint-box, green, orange, or 
purple could clearly have 
been obtained by mixing two 
colours. “But four colours 
cannot be obtained from 
fewer than three (I am speak- 
ing of distinct colours, not 
gradations of hue). Conse- 
quently, there must have 
been Two (“not enough 
colours by one”) in the box. 

THe Frocs anp Tum- 
BLERS (page 722). — It is 
perfectly true, as the Pro- 


“ The Professor's Puzzles.” 


SOLUTIONS.—By “Spuinx.” 





me HE COINAGE PUZZLE _ fessor said, that there is only one solution (not 
(page 720).—The point of this counting a reversal) to this puzzle. The frogs 
puzzle turns on the fact that if that jump are George in the third horizontal 
the magic square were to be row; Chang, the artful-looking batrachian at 
composed of whole numbers the end of the fourth row ; and Wilhelmina, 
adding up 15 in all ways, the — the fair creature in the seventh row. George 
2 must be placed in one of the corners. jumps downwards to the second tumbler in 
Otherwise fractions must be used, and these the seventh row; Chang, who can only leap 
are supplied in the puzzle bythe employment short distances in consequence of chronic 
of sixpences and half-crowns. 


The following rheumatism, removes somewhat unwillingly to 
the glass just above him— 





the eighth in the third row ; 
As. As. 2s6a. while Wilhelmina, with all 
6a As the sprightliness of her youth 


and sex, performs the very 





creditable saltatory feat of 
leaping to the fourth tumbler 

Rs. 5s. Js in the fourth row. In their 
Is. 2s new positions it will be found 
that of the eight frogs no 








two are in a line vertically, 














A,C,F,1,.M,X —red ; __D,G,N,Q, 


5s. 2s 5s. horizontally, or diagonally. 
9s 6d. : 6d. ROMEO AND JULIET (page 
722).—This is really a very 
1.—THE COINAGE PUZZLE. difficult puzzle, though, as 


the Professor remarked when 


an easy matter, though how they are tobe Hawkhurst hit on the solution, it is “ just one 
placed requires a little thought or trial until of those puzzles that a person might solve 
one knows the rule respecting putting the at a glance” by pure luck. Yet when the 
fractions in the corners. Here isthe solution foilowing solution (No. 3), with its pretty, 


symmetrical arrangement, is seen, it looks 


THE Map Puzz_e (page 721).—Strange as__ ridiculously simple. 

it may seem at first sight, the twenty-six It will be found that Romeo reaches Juliet’s 
districts may all be coloured strictly within balcony after visiting every house once and 
the conditions with four colours—the fewest only once, and making fourteen turnings, 
possible. This may be done as follows: not counting the turn he makes at starting. 
R,U,y —blue ; These are the fewest turnings possible, and 
H,J,L,0,T,W,Z — yellow; B,E,K,P,s,¥—green. the problem can only be solved by the 
Now, if there had been three colours (red, route shown or its reversal. 


RoMEo’s SECOND JourR- 
NEY (page 723).—In order 
fia] to take his trip through all 

the white squares only with 

[3a] the fewest possible turnings, 


Romeo would do well to 








adopt the following route 


[za] [ 44 (No. 4), by means of which 
only sixteen turnings are 


required to perform the feat. 





The Professor informs me 


tid fiza] that the Helix aspersa, or 
[a4 common or garden snail, 














has a peculiar aversion to 





2.—THE POSTAGE STAMPS PUZZLE. making turnings : SO much 
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so, that one specimen with which he made 
experiments went off in a straight line one 
night, and has never cume back since. 

THE Frocs WHo Wou.Lp a-Wooinc Go 
(page 723).—This is one of 
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while the frog in the middle 
of the lower row, whose name 
the Professor forgot to state, 
goes direct south. 

THE Six LITTLE NIGGERS 
(page 724). —In order to 
arrive at the lowest sum 
possible, it is necessary that 
the six niggers should exercise 
the strictest economy in the 
matter of clean sheets. There 
are fourteen different lines in 
which it is possible for the 
niggers to sleep, as Hawk- 
hurst pointed out to the 
Professor, and it will be 
obvious at a glance that on 
each successive night at least 
five of the niggers must change 
their cots. ‘The question is 
whether it is not necessary on 
some nights for every one of 
them to occupy a bed different 
from the one he slept in the 
night before. 

Now, as a matter of fact, 
by forming lines around each 
of the four sides of the square 


in succession, and using the two diagonals as 
links to pass from what may be called one 
system into another, it is quite possible for 
only five niggers to be required to change 





those puzzles in which a 
plurality of solutions is prac- 
tically unavoidable. There 
are two or three positions 
into which four frogs may 
jump so as to form five -ows 
with four in each row, but the 
following is the most satis- 
factory arrangement—(No. 5). 

The frogs that have jumped 
have left their astral bodies 
behind, in order to show 
the reader the positions 
which they originally occu- 
pied. Chang, the frog in the 
middle of the upper row, 
suffering from rheumatism, as 
explained above in the Frogs 
and Tumblers solution, makes 
the shortest jump of all—a 
little distance between the 
two rows; George and Wil- 
helmina leap from: the ends’ 
of the lower row to some 
distance N. by N.W. and 














N. by N.E. respectively ; 
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their cots during every night of 
their visit. In the following 
diagram (No. 6), the thirty-six 
squares represent the beds, the 
daggers show the fourteen 
different lines, and the num- 
bers the order in which those 
lines are slept in by the boys. 
In passing from line No. 1 to line No. 2, 
it will be seen that each nigger removes to a 
cot in a straight line along the diagonals, with 
the exception .of the one who slept in the 
top left-hand corner, who retains his bed ; in 
passing from line No. 2 to line No. 3, five 
niggers similarly remove in a straight line to 
new cots, leaving the boy 
at the bottom left-hand 


5.—-THE FROGS WHO WOULD 
A-WOOING GO. 


~ 


“RS 


guests in twelve beds (each 
having a bed to himself), and 
which brought from Hawkhurst 
the remark, “I can scarcely 
believe it!” contains a curious 
little fallacy that is not difficult 
to discover. Of course, the 
guest fetched from room No. 1 
was actually No. 2 (not No. 13), and the 
thirteenth guest was therefore still un- 
provided for. 

THE STRAND PuzzLE (page 725).—In 
giving the solution of this puzzle, I need 
only record the sequence of moves. Having 
placed the lettered counters in the manner 


¥ 





corner in the cot he 
previously occupied ; and 








so on throughout the 
series. It will, therefore, 





be clear that although 
six pairs of sheets were 








a ale aet. it 





required on the first night, 
on each of the thirteen 





succeeding nights only 
five clean pairs were 








necessary. Hence, five 
times thirteen, added to 





Six, gives seventy-one as 
the number of pairs of 














sheets needed during the 
whole visit, and these at 





fourpence a pair produce 
an item in the washing 
bill of #1 3s. 8d., which 
is the correct answer. 








THe THIRTEEN TRa- 
VELLERS (page 724). 





























The ancient puzzle quoted 
by Grigsby, in which it 
is shown how a clever 
lan llady placed thirteen 





; 
12 


6.—THE PUZZLE OF THE SIX LITTLE NIGGERS. 
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shown in the smaller diagram, play them as 
follows : a,e,h,T,e,h,S,t,T,e,h,S,t, T,e,h,r,n,d,e, 
h,r,n,d,r,t,S,a—twenty-eight moves in all. As 
there is never more than one vacant place, it 
is, of course, unnecessary to distinguish the 
different squares. 

Loyp’s Pony PuzzLe (page 726).—-Mr. 
Loyd, who kindly gave me permission to 
introduce this curiosity in company with my 
own puzzles, has Sent me the following 
amusing account of a few of the attempts at 
solution that he has received from time to 
time :— 

“T have, of course, received during 
the thirty years which have elapsed since I 
brought it out, many thousand answers, or 
attempted answers, to that Pony Puzzle. 
Many of the arrangements received were 
very funny and ingenious, reflecting great 
credit upon the patience and skill of their 
authors. I send you three specimens, 
selected pretty much at random, so as to be 
impartial. 

“The first (No. 7) was received from Master 
Harry Williams, of New York, who said: 
‘I guess I’ve got that pony’s 
limbs joined on to their 
proper places. I don’t mind 
telling you that I caught 
the prancing pose from Mr. 
Seward Webb’s cob at the 
horse show. When I found 
how to do the trick I just 
went and danced all over 
the block with delight. If 
it’s wrong, then I’m no judge 
of horse-flesh.’ 

“A young lady from 
Atlanta, Ga., presented the following pic- 
turesque portrayal of a galloping horse (No. 8). 
She said: ‘ There 
exists a doubt 
in my mind re- 
garding the com- 
pliance with the 
terms of the puzzle 
which called for 
a trotting horse. 
However, trotters 
often run just that 
way, and I am quite sure that no one will 
be able to present a speedier movement.’ 

“A gentleman from Kentucky, where 


7.-*HARRY WILLIAMS’ 
SOLUTION. 


*“TROTTERS RUN JUST 
THAT WAY.” 
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trotting is culti- 
vated and appre- 
ciated, and who is 
a veteran turfite, 
sent the following 
illustration (No. g) 
of a prize trotter 
going at. what he 
calls ‘the 2.14 get-thar pace.’ He says he 
takes no credit to himself for solving 
the puzzle, as he remembers it as a boy, 
‘when everyone knew how to do it.’ 

“The suggestion that everyone knew how to 
do it confirms the author’s suspicion, so often 
confirmed, that out of the millions of persons 
who puzzled over this little trick when it was 
so popular, very few discovered, or even saw, 
the true secret, which you are now publishing 
in England for the first time, and which will 
doubtless amuse and surprise some of the 
authors of the grotesque answers which have 
been sent to me. 

“ An examination of the following arrange- 
ment (No. 10) of the three pieces will reveal 
a little white pony, a regular little trotter, in 


9.—“* THE 2.14 GET-THAR PACE.” 


10.—THE AUTHOR'S SOLUTION. 


the centre of the picture. The black 
portions of the old horse which form the 
background are a delusion and a snare, only 
utilized in producing ‘a horse of quite 
another colour.’” 

The reader will now understand what the 
Professor meant when he said, “the answer 
is very satisfactory, so that the finder will 
know directly he has guessed it.” The 
solution of this quaint puzzle is undoubtedly 
as pretty as it is surprising. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF 
CLEMENS BRENTANO. 


NCE upon a time there 

was a King of Round- 

about who had, among 

many other servants, 

a page-boy who was 
called Wittysplinter, 

and he preferred him above all the others, and 

showered upon him honours and presents, 

because of his uncommon skill and cleverness, 

and because everything the King gave him 

to do he always accomplished successfully. 

Now, because of the great favour which the 

King showed to Wittysplinter, all the other 

page-boys and servants were jealous of him ; 

for, if his cleverness were rewarded with money 

they generally received nothing but scoldings 

for their stupidity—if Wittysplinter received 

praise from the King, they generally received 

a blowing-up—when Wittysplinter got a new 

coat to his back, they got instead the 





application of a stick to theirs, and if 


Wttysplinter were permitted to kiss the King’s 
hand, they were only allowed to touch it 
when they got a smack from it. 

On account of all these things, there- 
fore, they got very angry with Wittysplinter, 
and went about murmuring and whispering 
the whole day long, and putting their 
heads together and plotting how best 
they could deprive Wittysplinter of the 
love of the King. One of them scat- 
tered a lot of peas on the steps up to 
the throne, so that Wittysplinter might 
stumble and break the glass sceptre which 
he always had to present to the King ; 
another nailed pieces of melon skin to his 
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shoes, so that he might slide along and make 
a dreadful mess of the King’s gown when he 
was handing him the soup; a third put all 
sorts of horrid flies in a straw, and blew 
them into the King’s wig when Wittysplinter 
was dressing it ; a fourth played some other 
nasty trick, and everyone sought to do some- 
thing to deprive Wittysplinter of the King’s 
favour. Wittysplinter was so cautious, how- 
ever, and so clever and watchful, tha: every- 
thing they did was in vain, and he brought 
all the commands of the King to a successful 
issue. 

Well, when they found that all these 
manceuvres were quite useless they deter- 
mined to try something else. Now, the 
King had an enemy, whom he could never 
get the better of, and who was always doing 
him some mischief. This was a giant who 
was called Sleepyhead, and who lived in a 
large mountain, where he had a splendid 
palace, surrounded by a thick, gloomy wood ; 
and with the exception of his wife, Thickas- 
mud, no human being lived with him ; but a 
lion who was called Hendread, and a bear 
called Honeybeard, and a wolf called Lamb- 
snapper, and a dog called Harescare, acted 
as his servants. He had also in the stables 
a horse called Flyinglegs. 

Now, there dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
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Roundabout a very beautiful Queen, Madam 
Flosk, who had a daughter, Miss Flink, and 
the King of Roundabout, who wanted to 
possess all the land adjoining his own, was 
very anxious to marry Madam Flosk. But 
she was proud, and let him know that 
many other Kings were also anxious to marry 
her, and that she would accept in marriage 
that King only who was most expeditious, and 
that he who was first by her side when she 
went into church next Monday morning at 
half-past ten should have her as his wife, 
and all her possessions into the bargain. 

Thereupon the King summoned all his 
household, and put the question to them: 
“How am I to manage to be first in the 
church on Monday morning next, and so 
gain Queen Flosk for my wife?” 

Then his servants answered him, and said: 
“You must gain possession of the 
horse Flyinglegs, belonging to the 
Giant Sleepyhead ; if you once get 
astride of it, no one can possibly get 
there before you ; and to get this 
horse for you no one is more suited 
than Wittysplinter, who is so success- 
ful in all he undertakes.” 

Thus spoke the wicked servants, 
in the hope that the Giant Sleepy- 
head would kill Wittysplinter. The 
King, accordingly, commanded Witty- 
splinter to bring the horse Flyinglegs 
to him. 

Wittysplinter got a hand-barrow, and 
placed a bees’ hive on it, 
then a sack into which he 
thrust a cock, a hare, and 
a lamb, and laid it on the 
barrow ; he took with him, 
also, a long piece of rope, 
and a large box full of snuff ; 
slung round him a riding 
whip, fastened a pair of 
good spurs to his boots, 
and quietly set off, pushing 
his barrow in front of him. 

Towards evening he had 
reached the summit of the 
high mountain, and when he 
had traversed the wood he 
saw before him the castle of 
the giant Sleepyhead. Night 
drew on, and very soon he 
heard the giant Sleepyhead and his wife, 
Thickasmud, and his lion, Hendread, and his 
bear, Honeybeard, and his wolf, Lambsnapper, 
and his dog, Harescare, all snoring loudly ; 
only the horse, Flyinglegs, was still awake, and 
stamping the floor of the stable with its hoofs. 
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Then Wittysplinter took the long piece of 
rope very quietly from the sack,and stretched 
it across in front of the door of the castle 
from one tree to another, and placed the box 
of snuff in the middle; next he took the 
beehive and placed it in a tree by the side 
of the path, and then went into the stable 
and undid the fastenings of Flyinglegs. He 
placed the sack with the lamb, the hare, and 
the cock on its back, and jumping up him- 
self and using his spurs, he rode out of the 
stable. 

But the horse Flyinglegs could speak, and 
screamed out quite loudly :— 

Thickasmud and Sleepyhead ! 
Honeybeard and Hendread ! 


Lambsnapper and Harescare ! 
I'm being stolen, so pray beware, 


and then it galloped off as hard as it could, 

















“ THEY RUSHED PEL L-MELL OUT OF THE 
HOUSE. 

because, with Wittysplinter on its 
back, it couldn’t help itself. Then 
Thickasmud and Sleepyhead woke 
up and heard the cry of the horse Flyinglegs. 
Quickly they awakened the bear Honeybeard, 
the lion Hendread, the wolf Lambsnapper, 
and the dog Harescare, and altogether they 
rushed pell-mell out of the house, to try and 
catch Wittysplinter with the horse Flyinglegs. 
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But in the darkness the giant Sleepyhead 
and his wife Thickasmud stumbled over the 
rope which Wittysplinter had tied in front 
of the castle door, and, splosh!—they fell 
with their eyes and noses right into the box 
of snuff which he had placed there. They 
rubbed their eyes and sneezed one time after 
another, and Sleepyhead said : *“* Your good 
health, Thickasmud.” “I thank you,” 
answered Thickasmud, and then said: 
“Good health to you, Sleepyhead.” “TI 
thank you,” answered he; and so on, until 
they had wept the snuff out of their eyes 
and sneezed it out of their noses, and by the 
time this had happened Wittysplinter was 
clear of the wood. 

The bear Honeybeard was the first after 
him, but when he came to the bees’ hive the 
smell of the honey enticed him, and he 
wanted to eat it; then the bees came buzzing 
out, and stung him all over the face to such 
an extent that he ran back half blind to the 
castle. Wittysplinter had already got some 
distance out of the wood when he heard the 
lion Hendread coming bounding after him, 
so he quickly took the cock out of his sack, 
and when it flew up into a tree and began 
to crow, the lion got so dreadfully frightened 
that it ran back again. 

Now Wittysplinter heard the wolf Lamb- 
snapper behind him. He quickly let loose 
the lamb out of his sack, and the wolf 
galloped after it, and let him ride off in 
safety. He was by this time quite near the 
town when he heard a bark behind him, and 
looking round saw the dog Harescare coming 
tearing after him. Quickly he let loose the 
hare out of the sack and the dog ran after it, 
and he arrived safely in the town. 

The King thanked Wittysplinter very much 
for the horse, but the wicked servants of the 
Court were very much annoyed that he had 
come off with a whole skin. On the follow- 
ing Monday the King mounted upon his 
horse Flyinglegs and rode off to Queen Flosk, 
and the horse galloped so quickly that he 
was there long before any of the other Kings, 
and had already danced several of his 
wedding dances when they arrived. Just 
when he was about to start off home with 
his Queen his servants said to him: “ Your 
Majesty has indeed the giant Sleepyhead’s 
horse, but how much more splendid it would 
be if you had his clothes as well, which are 


*Norse.—The custom of wishing one “‘ Good Health,” after 
a sneeze, prevalent in Germany and other European countries, 
is supposed to have origin in the fact that the crisis, or turning- 
point for better or worse of a certain fever, is indicated by a 
sneeze from the patient, and hence the natural expression of a 
hope for a favourable recovery. 
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said to surpass anything that nian has ever 
seen. The clever Wittysplinter would, no 
doubt, very soon bring them to you if you 
commanded him to do so.” 

The King was at once possessed with a 
great desire for Sleepyhead’s clothes, and 
again gave the commission to Wittysplinter. 
When the latter had started off upon the 
road the wicked servants rejoiced, and 
thought that this time he would surely not 
escape the clutches of the giant Sleepyhead. 

On this occasion Wittysplinter took nothing 
with him but a few good strong sacks. On 
arriving at the giant’s castle he climbed up 
into a tree, and lay hid until everyone was in 
bed. When everything had become quiet 
he climbed down again. Just then he heard 
Madam Thickasmud calling out: “ Sleepy- 
head, my pillow is very low; fetch me a 
bundle of straw from outside.” ‘Thereupon 
Wittysplinter quickly slipped into a bundle 
of straw, and Sleepyhead carried him, along 
with the straw, into his room, shoved him 
under the pillow, and then lay down in bed 
again. 

As soon as they had fallen asleep Witty- 
splinter packed all Sleepyhead’s and Thick- 
asmud’s clothes into his sack, and very 
quietly.and very carefully tied it to the tail of 
the lion Hendread; then he tied the wolf 
Lambsnapper, and the bear Honeybeard, and 
the dog Harescare, who were lying about 
asleep, fast to the giant’s bed, and opened 
the door very wide. So far he had managed 
everything just as he would have wished, 
but he wanted to take away the giant’s 
beautiful bed-cover as well. So he gave the 
corner of it a slight tug, then another, and 
another, and so on, untii it fell on the floor. 
He immediately wrapped himself up in it, 
and seated himself on the sack containing 
the giant’s ciotnes, which he had tied to the 
lion’s tail. Soon the cool night wind began 
to blow through the open door and over 
Thickasmud's legs, and waking up, she cried, 
“Sleepyhead, you've pullec all the bed-clothes 
off me. I’ve nothing at all over me.” “ Thick- 
asmud, you've pulled all the clothes off me,” 
and thereupon they began to belabour each 
other, so that Wittysplinter began to laugh 
loudly at them. As soon as they heard 
this they called out “Thieves, thieves! Up 
Hendread! Up Lambsnapper! Up Honey- 
beard and Harescare ! Thieves, thieves!” At 
this all the animals woke up, and the lion 
sprang forth .out of the door. Now Witty- 
splinter, wrapped up in the bed-cover, was 
sitting on the bundle of clothes tied to the 
lion’s tail; and as soon as the lion began 















to run, he was driven along just as if he 
was in a carriage. He began to cry out 
several times “ kikriki-ki-kri-ki,” just like a 
cock, and the lion got such a fright at this 
that he ran in mad terror 
right up to the gates of 
the city. When quite 
near to the gates, Witty- 
splinter took out-his 
knife and cut the string, 
and the lion, who was 
going at such a rate that 
he couldn’t stop himself, 
ran his head full bang 
against the gates and fell 
down dead. 

The other animals, 
who had been bound to 
the bedstead of Sleepy- 
head and Thickasmud, 
could not get it out of 
the door because it was 
too wide, and they 
dragged it and pulled it 
about the room so much 
that both Sleepyhead 
and Thickasmud fell out, 
and became so angry 
that they beat the wolf, 
the bear, and the dog to 
death, although 
the poor animals 
really couldn’t 
help it. 

When the 
watch in the 
city heard the 
noise of the great 
blow which the 
lion had given to the gates, they opened 
them, and Wittysplinter carried the clothes 
of Sleepyhead and Thickasmud in triumph 
to the King, who nearly jumped out of 
his skin with joy, for such clothes had 
never before been seen. ‘There was, among 
other things, a hunting-coat, made of the 
skins of all the four-footed animals, and 
so beautifully sewn together that one 
could see the whole story of Reynard 
the Fox depicted on it. Also a_bird- 
catcher’s coat, made of feathers from all the 
birds in the world, an eagle in_ front 
and an owl behind; and in the pockets 
there were a musical box and a peal of bells, 
which made music just like all kinds of birds 
singing together. Further, there was a 
bathing-dress and a fisher’s-dress, made from 
the skins of all the fish in the world, sewn 


together so that one saw a whale-hunt and a 
Vol. xiii. —16. 
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great catch of herrings on it. Then a 
garden-dress of Madam Thickasmud’s, on 
which all sorts of flowers and fruits, salads 
and vegetables, were embroidered. But 
what surpassed everything else 

was the bed-cover; it was 

made entirely of the skins of 

>. bats, and all the stars of 
heaven were repre- 
sented on it by 
means of diamonds. 
The Royal family 
_+* were quite dumb 
t with astonishment 
“ } and wonder. Witty- 
Wr splinter was kissed 


and embraced, and 


exploded with rage 





“HE COULDN'T STOP HIMSELF.” 


to see that he had again escaped without 
hurt from the hands of Sleepyhead. 

Even yet they did not despair, and put the 
idea into the King’s head that nothing was 
now wanting to his dignity, but that he 
should possess the castle of Sleepyhead itself, 
and the King, who was a very child in these 
matters and always wanted to have whatever 
took his fancy, said immediately to Witty- 
splinter that he wanted Sleepyhead’s castle, 
and that as soon as he got it for him he would 
be rewarded. 

Wittysplinter did not take much time to 
think about it, and for the third time ran off 
to the abode of Sleepyhead. When he 
arrived there, the giant was not at home, and 
he heard something in the room crying like 
a calf. Then he looked through the window, 
and saw Dame Thickasmud chopping wood, 
and at the same time nursing a little giant on 





his enemies nearly. 
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her arm, who was showing his teeth and 
bleating like a calf. 

Wittysplinter went in, and said : “ Good- 
day, my great and beautiful, broad, and 
portly dame! How is it that you have got 
to do so much work and have to nurse your 
child at the same time? Have you no 
maids or grooms? Where is your husband, 
then ?” 

“ Ach,” said Madam Thickasmud, “ my 
husband has gone out to invite all his 
relations to a feast we are going to hold. 
And I have to cook everything for myself 
now, for my husband killed the bear, and the 
wolf, and the dog, that used to help us; and 
the lion has run off, too.” 

“ That is certainly very hard lines on you,” 
said Wittysplinter. “If I could do anything 
to help you I should be only too glad.” 

Then Thickasmud asked him to 
chop up four logs of wood into small 
pieces for her; and Wittysplinter took 
the axe and said to the giantess, “ You 
might hold the wood for me a mo- 
ment, please,” and the giantess bent 
down and caught 
hold of the wood. 
Wittysplinter raised 
the axe in the air, 
and swish! down it 
came, and cut 
Thickasmud's head 


off and Mollakopp’s = 

at the same time, Sy 

and there they lay. ~ 
The next thing —~Ss 


he proceeded to do _ 
was to dig a large, 
deep hole right in 
front of the castle 
door, into which he 
threw Thickasmud — 
and Mollakopp, » 
and then covered ~ 
over the opening 

with a thin layer 

of branches and . 
leaves. Then he 
proceeded to light 
up all the rooms of the castle with candles and 
torches, and took a large copper kettle and 
beat upon it with soup ladles. Then he got 
a tin wine funnel, and blew a blast on it just 
like a trumpet, and between each perform- 
ance he shouted, “Hurrah! Long live His 
Majesty the King of Roundabout.” 
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““WITTYSPLINTER THREW LARGE STONES ON HIM.” 








When Sleepyhead was returning home 
towards evening, and saw all the lights in 
the windows and heard the shouting, he was 
mad with rage, and ran with such fury against 
the door that he fell through the hole covered 
with branches and lay there a_ prisoner, 
shouting and making a great noise. Witty- 
splinter immediately ran down and threw 
large stones on him, until he had filled up 
the hole. 

And now Wittysplinter took the key of the 
castle and ran with it to King Roundabout, 
who immediately betook himself to the castle 
along with his wife Flosk and her daughter 
Flink, and Wittysplinter, and inspected all 
there was to be seen there. After they had 
spent fourteen whole days in looking at an 
immense number of rooms, chambers, cellars, 













ae ~~ 
look - out’ towers, 
bakeries, furnaces, 


kitchens, wood - stove 
houses, dining - rooms, 
smoking-rooms, wash- 
houses, etc., the King 
asked Wittysplinter 
what he would like as a 
reward for his faithful services. And Witty- 
splinter replied that he would like to marry 
the Princess Flink, if it were agreeable to her. 
The Princess very readily consented, and 
they were married and lived in the giant’s 
castle, where they are to be found to this 
day. 


























Curtostittes. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 





BUST OF WASHINGTON MADE OF PULPED 
GREEN BACKS. 

It is pretty safe to assume that redeemed British 
paper-money has never been put to such an ingenious 
use as this. Here we see an antique-looking bust of 
George Washington, the first President, made 
entirely from U.S. greenbacks redeemed and 
macerated by the U.S. Government at Washington, 
D.C. These busts are sold at the great American 
Exhibitions, this one in particular having been 
bought for 2s. (50 cents) at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, held at Philadelphia in 1876. It is estimated 
that the above bust contains no. less 


THE LOCHBUY BROOCH--A REMARKABLE 
HEIRLOOM. 

The silver ore of which this brooch is formed was 
found on the estate of Loch, in the Isle of Mull, and 
was made by a tinker on the estate, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, about the year 1500. It was handed 
down by the ladies of the family to one another, until 
Anna Campbell, lady to Murdoch McLean, who had 
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no male issue, gave it to Isabella, their daughter, who 
married John Scroyne, Esq., to whom she presented 
it on the day of their marriage. The brooch is of 
circular form, scalloped, and ornamented by small 
upright obelisks, each set with a pearl at the top. In 
the centre is a small crystalline ball, considered a 
magical gem. The top may be taken off, showing a 
hollow, originally for reliques. It is nearly Sin. in 
diameter, and weighs about a pound, so that it is not 
everyone who can wear it. 





than 25,000 dollars’ worth of re- 
deemed notes, so that countless 
humble individuals from Maine to 
California may be said to possess a 
fortune in one of these busts. The 
green money, when macerated, 
becomes dull gray. 


A TORTOISESHELL BONNET 
PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 
This is a_ peculiarly interesting 
article of attire intended for no less 
a person than Her Majesty the 
Queen. It is a bonnet of orthodox 
Salvation Army shape, and made 
entirely of tortoiseshell ; wherefore, 
one would think it must needs be 
more for ornament than use. This 
costly but inelegant bonnet was 
made specially for the Queen by 
the natives of Navigator’s Island, 
but Her Majesty, doubtless realiz- 
ing the true inwardness of the 
present, discreetly handed it over to 
the British Museum, where it may 
always be seen. 
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JAPANESE STIRRUP. 

These stirrups are of cast iron, 
painted black and red. The weight 
of them is prodigious, being about 
3lb. each ; they are 14in. long and 6in. 
wide, and were at one time much used 
by the Daimios, or aristocracy of 
Japan. For handicapping, these stir- 
rups might be found somewhat useful ; 











but what object is to be gained by the 
use of such weighty articles for ordin- 
ary purposes is somewhat difficult to 
discover—unless weight was supposed 
to add to the dignity of the Daimio. 
Made by Chozayemon Nagakuni, in 
the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 





WAS THROWN OVERBOARD 
A SLAVE-SHIP. 


WHO 
FROM 


BLACK BABY 


The nice, bright, intelligent little fellow seen in 


group has an_ extraordinary 
story—a story that well illustrates the romance of 
the mission field. One day when the tide was 
out the other four children were playing on the 
sea-shore at Zanzibar, when they picked up a little 
black baby, dripping wet and half dead. They 
ran with their find to Miss Mills, a well-known 
missionary, and it was afterwards found that the 
baby had been thrown overboard from a_ slave 
dhow, because he seemed too ill to be worth 

the slave - dealer’s while to smuggle ashore. 

Miss Mills nursed the little boy back to 

health and strength, and he became the pet 
of her school. The photo. was kindly lent by 
the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 


the middle of this 


A CURIOUS PIECE OF WORKMANSHIP. 

This beautiful little toy group may be seen in the 
well-known Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, S.E., 
and will be pointed out on application to Mr. Quick, 
the courteous curator. The carriage is made from a 
nautilus shell, whilst the other figures—coachman, 
attendants, etc.—are fashioned with wondrous in- 
genuity from the claws of the crayfish. Notice the 
reckless, dissipated demeanour of the coachman, and 
the haughty air with which the footman bears 
himself. 





CURIOSITIES. 
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TEA AT NINETEEN SHILLINGS A POUND! 

Here we have reproduced a very interesting order 19s. 10d. per Ib. for Bohea! and gs. 6d. for the 
sent to a tea-merchant early in the last century. humbler Pekoe! This order was kindly placed at our 
Economical housewives of to-day may very profitably disposal by the well-known tea-merchants, Messrs. 
compare the document with their own grocer’s books. Dakin & Co., of St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


From a Photo. by] ASTOUNDING STORY OF A DUCK. (B. Gratton, Bakewell. 


verified 
Ashford - in - the - 
Water, as to a duck 
having been seen flying 
towards an ash tree in 
that village, which it en- 
tered, and from that moment 
mysteriously disappeared. Shel- 
don is a small hamlet lying to the 
west of Bakewell. The duck went 
into the tree in the year 1601. The 
tree was always known as the ‘Duck 
Tree,” and overhung the road. Having 
become partially decayed at the bottom, it 
was resolved to cut itdown. The lower por- 
ion was thrown aside as being useless, bu 
1ately it was resolved to cut it up. Two board 
taken from the centre gave unmistakable evidence 
of the genuineness of the Sheldon tradition about the lost duck. On one side of each of these boards was the 
perfect form of a full-sized duck. The body measures 8in. across, and the length, from tail to beak, is 21in. 
There are holes in both boards at the point where the duck’s brains would rest, as if these agencies rotted the 
timber. This also occurs where the lights and liver settled. The duck appears to have gone head foremost 
into a hole, which was known to be in the tree, and couldn’t get out again. 














AT ST. MORITZ. 


ICE-YACHTING 

All sorts of sports and games are carried on on the 
ice at St. Moritz, including curling, figure-skating, and 
ice-yachting. Our photograph shows a small ice- 
yacht under fullsail. It is great fun, only one requires 
to be well wrapped up. It needs considerable skill 
to be able to navigate one of these novel craft properly, 
and to beat up against a head-wind—when one pre- 


vails. Of course, there is not at St. Moritz the same 
scope for ice-yachting that there is on the vast 
American lakes, but still, many ‘‘skippers” attain 


wonderful proficiency and get over the ice with sur- 
prising rapidity. The ice at St. Moritz, by the way, 
is always kept as smooth as glass, especially the ice of 
the rinks close to the hotels. Skaters don’t like the ice- 
yachts, because the latter cut up the ice pretty severely. 
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THE PRICE OF A MAN, 

This object, though noc particularly 
striking at first glance, is of very con- 
siderable interest, not only on account 
of its beauty as a fine specimen of the 
green jade, now so rare, but-also from 
the fact of its representing the price 
paid by cannibals of the Mare Islands, 
Polynesia, for a fat man for eating 
purposes. 
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SKATING WITH A WIND-SAIL AT ST. MORITZ. 

One of the very many diversions that 
on the frozen lakes at Davos Platz and 
two famous Swiss health resorts. It is not everyone 
that can afford a real ice-yacht, such as the one seen 
in the other photo. reproduced on this page ; so the 
gentleman here seen has turned himself into a sort of 
animated ice-yacht. He is skating with a wind-sail 
which he has rigged up himself. The spar is strapped 
to the skater’s body over his shoulders and round his 
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are practised 
St. Moritz— 












waist. The poles attached to the lower corners of 
the sail he holds in his hands ; and then, leaning as 
it were against the breeze, he glides gently across the 
lake. It is not very often, however, that this sport can 
be indulged in, for there is not much wind in the 
Engadine. 


LOCUSTS ON THE TELEGRAPH WIRES 
IN JOHANNESBURG. 

Besides the rinderpest, locusts take a 
prominent place among the curses of South 
Africa. They come in swarms of billions, 
so thick as to obscure the sun like a cloud 
for ten minutes or more at a time while 
passing. They even enter the houses and 
put a stop to business. Sometimes they 
settle overnight on a field of vast extent, 
and in the morning, when the sun rises and 
shines on their wings, that field will resemble 
a rippling sea of silver. The photograph 
here reproduced shows how éven the 
telegraph wires in the great gold city of the 
Transvaal are occzsionally covered with 
these terribly destructive insects. 
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GOVERNOR 


This is an exceedingly interesting and diverting 
pictorial proclamation, showing in four simple 
tableaux the amity, peace, and justice accruing 
from the rule of the white man. Beyond doubt, 
Governor Davey conveyed more to the natives of 
Van Diemen’s Land by merely showing these 
pictures than if he had roared himself hoarse every 
day fora month. You should understand that these 
natives could not read; and, therefore, one must 
admire the ingenuity that prompted the proclamation 
by pictures. It is all so obvious, so beautiful ! 
Look at No. 1. The white man is embracing the 
black ; the children even are hob-nobbing in touch- 





DAVEY'S PROCLAMATION TO THE 
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ABORIGINES. 


ing style ; whilst their mothers are rapturously nursing 
one another’s babies. No. 2 shows the cordial 
meeting and greeting between the Governor and 
the head-man of the black people; the third native 
seems an independent spirit, by the way. The next 
two tableaux are given up to Justice—swift, even- 
handed justice. So swift, indeed, that the murdered 
white has scarce touched the earth when his black 
destroyer is strung up nimbly by one of His 
Excellency’s underlings. But that underling can be 
just as nimble in the case of-a white man slaying 
his black brother ; and Governor Davey looks even 
more severe. 
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4 CURIOUS MEMORIAL BY SIR EDWIN 
LAN DSEER, R.A. 

This picture represents all that remains 
of the glory of William Smith, who, 
being possessed of the organ of com- 
bativeness and animated by a love of 
glory, enlisted into the rorst Regiment 
of Foot. At the Battle of Waterloo, a 
cannon-ball carried off one of his legs ; and 
thus commenced and terminated William’s 
military career. As he lay wourded on the 
fiela of battle, the dog here represented, 
blind in one eye, and having also a leg 
shattered, apparently by a musket shot, came 
and sat beside him, as it were in sympathy. 
The dog became William’s prisoner; and 
when a grateful country rewarded William’s 
services by a pension and a wooden leg, he 
stumped about accompanied by the dog, his 
friend and companion. On the 15th of 
December, 1834, William died. His name, 
never having bean recorded in an extra- 
ordinary Gazette, this memorial, represent- 
ing the dog at a moment when he was ill, 
and reclining against the mattress on which 
his master died, was painted by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A, 


HOGARTH'S “ TAIL-PIECE.” 


A short time before Hogarth was seized 
with his fatal illness, he suggested preparing 
this ** Tail-Piece.” The first idea of the 
picture is said to have arisen while the con- 
vivial glass was circulating round Hogarth’s 
own table. He began next day, and con- 
tinued his design with great diligence, ingeni- 
ously grouping everything that could denote the end of called the ‘‘ World’s End” falling down ; the moon 
all things. We see a broken bottle; an old broom, in her wane ; the map of the world burning ; a gibbet 
worn to the stump ; the butt end of an old musket; a __ falling, the body gone, and the chains which held it 
cracked bell ; a bow unstrung; a crown tumbled to dropping down ; Pheebus and his horses lying dead on 
pieces ; towers in ruins; the sign-post of a tavern the clouds ; a vessel wrecked ; Time with his hour-glass 
and scythe broken ; a 
shoemaker’s last and 
cobbler’s end; a _ to- 
bacco pipe, with the 
last whiff of smoke 
going out ; a play-book 
opened, with “‘ Z.xeunt 
omnes” stamped in 
the corner ; an empty 
purse; and a statute 
of bankruptcy taken 
out against - Nature. 
** So far so good,” said 
Hogarth, on review- 
ing his performance ; 
** nothing remains but 
this,” and taking his 
pencil, he sketched a 
painter’s palette 
broken. ‘‘ Finis!” he 
then exclaimed, ‘“‘ the 
deed is done: all is 
over.” It is a very 
remarkable fact, and 
not generally known, 
that Hogarth never 
again took the palette 
in his hand, and that 
he died about a month 
after he had finished 
this ‘* Tail-Picce.” 

















“SHE FRONTED HER ENEMY AND HELD HIM AT BAY,” 
(See page 136.) 





